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Serious Vindication of the Uſe and 
« #1 Authority of Poſitive Duties at a Time, 
> ol when ſo many various Attempts to over- 
re all Inſtituted Religion, make a 
e Defence of it neceſſary, and ex- 
pected, would certainly have been 
very ſeaſonable and of good Effet, had it been un- 
dertaken out of a pure diſintereſted Regard to the Ho- 
nour of Chriſtianity, and conducted with that Tem- 
per and Judgement, which the Importance of the 
Subject, and the Watchfulneſs of the Adverſary to 
take all Occaſions of Objection, require. 

Had the Author of the Nature, Ic. of the Chriſ- 
tian Sacraments been content to have taken up the 
Argument purely with this View, and claimed only 
fuch a Place, and Preference for poſitive Duties as 
their Uſefulneſs will juſtify, the Command on which 
they ſubſiſt enjoins, and the weigbtier Matters of Re- 
ligion will admit; Thanks and Applauſe ought to 
bave been the leaſt Part of his Reward ;, and I dare 
venture to ſay, that the very Adverſaries that have 
now been forced to appear againſt him would, if 
there had been Occaſion, have been his Advocates, 
and have been the firſt to Honour and Defend both 
the Author and his Performance. 
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But when one of the beſt Defenders, as well as Exam- 
ples of Chriſtian Duty, whom the great Enemy of it 
muſt appear to confute before he can hope for any Suc- 
ceſs *, under a Pretence of defending Religion, is ſingled 
out to be vilified and expoſed : And as the Greek Pro- 
verb expreſſes it, Now the Oak is fallen, Every one 
preſumes to.mangle it, and enrich themſelves with 
its Spoils v. When, as if he was the Great Patron of 
Tufidelity, which by bis Life and Writings, he has 
ſhamed and confuted, and does ſtill confute, be is 
miſrepreſented, as giving Occaſions to Doubls con- 
cerning the Sacraments, and making the Defence of 
them neceſſary-, When the very Principles from 
which he has drawn all bis Evidences of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, by which he ſhews each 
to be conſiſtent with it ſelf, and with the other, and 
9 which as a late rational Author, who well un- 
derſtands Dr. Clarke's Meaning, and the Subject, bas 
ſhewn, they are and may be defended, and reconci- 
led againſt all Objection“; and which indeed are the 
true and only Principles, upon which Religion can 
be defended, as the Event will ſhew, who ever un- 
dertakes the Cauſe with the Infidel, When theſe old, 
well-tried Principles, on which the Law, and the 
Goſpel have fo long ſubſiſted, are profeſſedly oppoſed ; 
and it is maintained that poſitive Duties are not 
deſigned as a Means to promote moral ; and 
therefore, ſays the Infidel, are either of no Uſe at 


all, are unworthy of God, unprofitable to us, and 


cannot be commanded by him, ought not to be prac- 
tiſed by use, which Tuſtin Martyr himſelf allows to 


be good .Reaſoning on this Suppoſition ; or elſe 


* Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, Chap XIV. bs 
re Tas Arp ZunCt ). © Nature, &c. Chriſtian Sacra- 
ments, p. 2. Dr. Stebbing's Defence of Dr. Clarke. 
© Chriſtianity as old as Creation, p. 141. # Juſtin Martyr, 
p. 195. Thirlb, Edit. 


bey 


PRE FA CE. v 
they are founded on the ſame Reaſons as moral; and 
therefore, adds the Infidel, Chriſtianity is nothing 
more than natural Religion revived , and either po- 
fitive Duties are not to be obſerved at all, or th 
are to be obſerved, becauſe as naturally good and ex- 
cellent as moral; and if ſo, how, ſays Juſtin Mar- 
tyr, is it reconcilable with God's Immutability, and 
Goodneſs to Men, that he has not always commanded 
them the ſame right Things, if they are right in them- 
ſelves, as be does at preſent" ? Nay further, when we 
are taught that the Reaſons of a Law are not to be 
conſidered by us, in order to determine the Nature 
and Extent of its Obligation !? Though it is there- 
fore we believe the Holy Scriptures to have come 
from God, becauſe they every where illuſtrate, 
ſtrengthen, and promote the Law of Nature, 
ſays Biſhop Cumberland *; though by the Reaſon 
and Tendeney of Law, we chiefly diſtinguiſh, not 
only what Laws are Divine and what not, but what 
Divine Laws are now obligatory, and what have 


' ceaſed to be ſo'? Though the Reaſons of the ſeveral 


Laws that interfere with one another, are often the 
only Things by which we can direct our Practice in 
any 'Ailwouiz and Oppoſition, whether of Divine or 
Humane Lats; and which God has given us a Fa- 
culty to diſcover for this very Purpoſe"; yet it 


ſeems the Reaſons of the ſeveral Laws we are concern- 


ed with, are not to be conſidered by us, it is enough 
for us to know that the ſame God commands 


rwo Duties, in order to find that they are of 
equal Obligation. | 


c Chriſtianity as old as Creation, p. 355 6, J. > Juſtin 
Martyr, p. 183. Thirlb. Edit. i Supplement, p. 17. 
* Cumberland de leg. Nat. Prolegom. S. xxvil, 15 Acts 20. 
Dr. Stanhope's Commenc. Sermon. p. 2. Cumberland 
de leg. Nat p. 308. " Supplem. p. 37. 
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When ſuch dangerous Principles as theſe are ad- 
vanced, that deprive Chriſtianity Fl its chief Divine 
Charafter, the Reaſonableneſs and Uſefulneſs of its 
Precepts, diminiſh the Reverence due to it, as well as 
perplex the Practice of it, in every Oppoſition of 
Duty, and render many of the Infidels Arguments 
quite unanſwerable ; it was no wonder that ſome 
Perſons appeared, who had too great a Regard for 
the Intereſts of our common Faith, to ſuffer it thus 
to be betrayed by the miſtaken Zeal of any of its pro- 
feſſed Advocates: No wonder that they endeavoured 
with that Earneſineſs, which the Cauſe required, to 
recover the Advantages that had been thus yielded up 
to the Adverſary ; to maintain thoſe Principles, with- 
out which neither natural or revealed Religion can 
be ſupported; and vindicate that ſacred Name from 
unjuſt Reproach, the Credit of which is ſo.cloſely 
connected both with the Proof and Practice of 
Chriſtianity . 

The Event of this Controverſy, as far as it bas 
been already carried on, has been, that every unna- 
tural and inconſiſtent Diſtinction, all the Thorns of 


defining and dividing, as Tully calls them”, with _ 
which the Author of the Nat. &c. of the Chriſtian 


Sacraments had endeavoured to guard againſt Con- 
futation, are quite given up to the Objeftions that had 
been brought againſt them*, He ſubmits without any 
Reply to the Charge of miſrepreſenting Dr. Clarke's 
Senſe, which he had made the Foundation of the 
Diſpute, and is therefore convicted of raiſing the 
Diſpute without Foundation. 

He is willing to own that Dr. Clarke has taken 
notice of a Supernatural Grace going along with 


o Dr. Stebbing's Pref. to Defence, p. 2. ? Tully 
Tuſc. Diſp. p. 272. Dav. Edit. 4 Comp. Excell. p. 27, &c. 
Comp. Excell. p. 33, & c. Nat. & c. Sacr. p. 2. 
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the Sacraments in his poſthumous Sermons * : For 
he ſays, That by the Spirit of God Grace is an- 
nexed to the Ordinance partaken of by truly 
devout and well-difpoſed Minds; this, he owns, is 
allowing a Supernatural Grace in the Sacrament. 
But he ſtill inſiſts upon it, that bis Saying in his 
Expoſition, that there is a certain Grace annexed 
to it by the Will and Appointment of God 
which it is made a Sacrament, and diſtinguiſhed 
from other Rites that are merely ſignificant of 
our Obligation and Duty, ig taking no notice of any 
ſupernatural Aſſiſtance belonging to it. Th#s is the 
Author, that complains ſo loudly of being miſre- 
preſented ». | 

We hear no more of his peculiar Senſe of the Word 
Moral; which he was ſent io Ariſtotle ©, and I 
_— add Tully * and Stobæus to learn to under- 

and. 
5 His Diſtinftion of Duties into Natural and Su- 
pernatural, which is uſed by other Authors in a 
very different Senſe from * his, is quite relinquiſhed. 

The Inſtances of Adam, Saul, Mary, which he 
had brought to prove a A hr of Poſitive to 
Moral Duties, are all turned againſt him, without 
any Defence; and expreſs Examples, that were al- 
ledged to the contrary, are left unanſwered *, 

The very Paſſages he appears to cite out of 
Juſtin Martyr, and St. Auſtin, might have been 
ſhewn to be quoted by Voſſius de vi Sacramen- 
torum, for a very different Uſe from that which he 
makes of them; and accordingly it has been proved, 
that when conſidered with the Context, or compared 


Supplement. p. 37. No. X. . *t Expoſ. Cat p. 286, 
287. * Supplement, p. 1. "Comp. Excell. p. 13. 
* Tully de Fato. Dav. Edit. p. 265. cstobæus Eclog. 
Ethic. p. 184. Plant. Edit. ro pw u 196; Thrower $hos Ce don 
Ts e &c. 2 Vaſquius Controverſ. Illuſtrat. L. 1. c. 29. 


S. 14. Hooker's Eccleſ. Pol. p. 90, 91. Hobbs de Hom p. 74. 
Comp. Excell. p. 78, 79. 
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with other Places iu tbe ſame Authors, they are either 
nothing 10 bis Purpoſe, or full againſt him» , All 
this is patiently ſubmitted to without Contradi Aion, 
both by himſelf and his Advocates; ; not the leaſt At- 
tempt is made io juſtiſy one of bis Antherities that 
had been queſtioned, except an Engliſh Quo lation out 
of Bingham, (ef which more hereafter ; ) and the 
better to conceal the Omiſſion of the others, the E/. 
fazer artfully calls this the Inſtance of Miſrepreſen- 
tation produced againſt bim, as if it was the only 
one objected, whereas it is really only one out of ſeve- 
ral others that are quite neglected. 

IV ben theſe and many other Particulars in which 
the Subſtance of "the Diſpute lies have been jo unan- 
fwerably confuted, that they are in bis. own Words 
left to ſhift for themſelves *, i: would be unneceſſary 
zo trouble the World any further with the Diſpute, 
had not ſome. other fe Notions been ſince ad- 
vanced in Support of our Autbor's Doctrine, that 
deſerve to be particularly examined ; and had not 
our Author himſelf endeavoured io avoid the Force 
of every thing that has been proved againſt bim, by 
declaring, that the Whole was founded on a falſe Re- 
preſentation of what he had ſaid "*,. To do him there- 
fore the moſt ample Fuſtice poſi ble, to cut off all 
Pretences of Mhijrepreſentation and bring the 
Strength of the Argument on both Sides into one 
general view ; I ſhall conſider the Supplement, as far 
as it relates ta the main Queſtion, Paragraph by 


CR 4 es 


Paragraph jo particularly, that I ſhould be glad if | 


the Reader wou!ld take the Trouble to compare every 
Angle Poſition in it, with the Anſwer that ſhall be 
here given; this A ver 1 fhail moſtly take from the 
Reaſonirgs of other Writers on this Subjeft, particu- 
larly Biſhop Cumberland, c our Author ſays per- 


d Comp. Frcell. p. 82. $3. © Fffay on Mor. Obli- 
pat. p. 78. 4 Supplement, p. 2. « Supplement, p. 23. 
fettly 
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fectly agrees ith him e: Wherein the Biſhop”s Scheme 
of Morality, as far as it denies the Reaſons of 
Things to be in themſelves obligatory, is defective, 1 
ſhall afterwards conſider. | 

As to the Importance of the Diſpute, which ſome 
Perſons have affected to depretiate * , beſides what 
has been already ſuid of its Uſe and Neceſſity ;, be- 
ſides what Dr. Cudworth has proved, that the 
Moral and Eternal Differences of Good and Evil, 
are neceſſary to ſhew - againſt the Atheiſt, that it is 
not Tyranny in God to give us a Law, nor Cruelty to 
puniſh us for the Breach of it“; Beſides that, we 
could not prove that there was actual much leſs im- 
mutable Benevolence in God, if Benevolence to others 
aroſe from a Regard to our ſelves *, and was 
not in itſelf obligatory and right without any ſuch Re- 
ference", as will appear more hereafter, Beſides 
that, as a wiſe Heathen Reaſons, wicked Men would 
be apt to think, that they might ſafely commit In- 
juſtice, and appeaſe God with a Share of the Plun- 
der in Sacrifices and Oblations, unleſs Fuſtice was na- 
turally right, abſtractediy from the Conſideration of 
the divine Cognixance.; Beſides all this, ( which 
proves that eftabliſhing the Eternal Obligation of Vir- 
tue is of the firſt. Conſequence ) I ſhall only obſerve, 
that the Uſe, which theſe very Men, who thus leſſen 
the Controverſy, make of the Principles here main- 
tained againſt the Infidel, plainly ſhows, that they 
think them previouſly neceſſary to the Defence of 


: Chriſtianity itſelf ; and therefore that the learned Au- 


thor of the Defence, who bas with ſo much Pains ſo ef. 
fectually defended them againſt all Exception, has been 


* Supplement, p. 23. © Dr. Stebbing's Pref. to Def. of 
Dr. Clarke, p. 2. f Cud worth Intell. Syſt. p 662. 
s Eſſay on Moral Obligat.p. 40. * Cudworth Intell. Syſtem, 
p. 662. Plato de Repub. L. 2. p. 364, 365. Serr, Edit. 
and p. 367. | 
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doing the beſt Office, and what waz firſt neceſſary, is 
the Memory of his Learned Friend, as well as to Reli. 
gion ; and as great a Friend to the Infides Perſon 
as ſome would have him thought, and as Chriſtjanity 
itſelf obliges bim to be, bas declared and proved him- 
ſelf to be the worſt of Enemies to bis Principles; 
and has been eſtabliſhing thoſe Truths, which when 
riehtly applied, (as to do him Juſt ice this Author 
bas applied them *) ſirike at the very Root, and 
Defeat the Deſigns of Infidelity. | 


% Dr. Stebbing's Def. dec. | 
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N the Beginning of his Diſ- 
courſe upon the Sacraments, 

| the Author undertook 10 guard 
be Subject more minutely againſt 

a4. Cavil, and Objection: In the 

Cloſe of it, he is content to think that he has 
not /o minutely guarded it, as he R 
but that ſtill there may be room — to ſtrike new 
Ligbt into the Subject, and therefore declares, that 
he ſhould be thankful to any Man that would 
undertake it. And yet here in the Beginning of 
his Supplement he ſeems angry with thoſe, wha 
at his own Deſire have reſumed the Argument; 
and repays the Thanks he had promiſed, with 
Cenſures, and Reproaches, drawn up in a very 
ſtrange and particular Sort of Figure, Mbetber 
they have treated the Subject in a rational or Chriſtian 
Manner, he will not take upon him to ſay, let Indiſ- 
ferent Readers judge; but ſo large Abatements 
does he charitably make of his former Inſinuation, 
that though he is unwilling to ſay they have _ 
e 


[2] 


ed the Subject irrationally or unchriſtianly, he will 
venture to affirm they have written immorally (and 
what can treating it in an irrational and unchriſ- 
tian Manner expreſs more?) upon it, if they had 
not they would have ſucceeded better. As the Rea- 
der is appealed to for the Truth of the Charge, 
it may not be improper to give him an Inſtance 
or two of this immoral and unchriſtian Writing, 
that he may be better able to judge who is moſt 
juſtly chargeable with it. 

Suppoſe then an Author ſhould ſpeak of he 
Books of the New Teſtament, what our Saviour, and 
his Apoſtles both preached and wrote, both which 
are of equal Authority, becauſe the ſame Spirit.con- 
tinued with them *, and within a few 'Lines after- 
wards ſhould call the ſame Books, which he had 
before ſo fully deſcribed, the Sermons of Chriſt and 
his Apoſtles: Should an Adverſary ſingle out this 
lift Fppreſſion from the reſt that enlarge, and 
e lain it, and from thence hope aloud that the Au- 
thor is not (which ſpeaks ſome Fear that he is) 
of the Number of thoſe, that are for excluding the 
A, and Epiſtles as of no Weight”, when every 
thing relating to Dr. Clarke, juſtifies him from 
the moſt diſtant Suſpicions of this kind, his Ex- 
preſſions in this very Place, his Quotations out of 
the whole New Teſtament without Diſtinction in 
all his other Writings, the Reference he makes 
to one of the Epiſtles of St. Peter in the very 
next Page; This, I think is a notorious Inſtance 
of immoral, and unchriſtian Writing, and ſuch 
as carries its own Shame, and Puniſhment along with 
it: For this innuendo Way of Writing is, ſays Dr. 
Vaterland, the Art of impoſing on the Vulgar, and 


* Expoſ. Cat. p. 45 * Remarks on Fxpof. of 
Cat. p. 31. | | 
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at the ſame time preventing as far as poſſible, the Ex- 
amination of the Liens . 810 
Again, if an Author in condemning Idolatry, 
Worſhip paid to Saints, Angels, and inanimate Things, 
ſhould add, that every thing of that kind is faulty 
beſides the Worſhip of him, who created the World 
by his Power, who redeemed Mankind by his Son, 
and who ſanctiſies all good Men hy his Spirit a; 
(though we allow this to be a Character of God 
the Father only, yet) for an Adverſary to ſay that 
this is excluding the Worſhip of the Two other divine 
Perſons, — or deſignedly omitting it ©; when in an- 
other Place he juſtifies Biſhop Bull for the ſame 
Sort of Expreſſion ; is unchriſtian, and immoral. 
Biſhop Bull had ſaid, that in the Clementine Li- 
turgy, there is not one Prayer directed to Saint or 
Angel, but all to God, in the Name of his Son Fe- 
ſus Chriſt, The Apology for Biſhop Bull (and 
therefore for Dr. Clarke ) is * ; Biſhop Bull's (Dr. 
Clarke's ) Thoughts were Intent upon quite à different 
Thing from what he is here cited for, Aging only to 
ſay that no 282 were (ought to be) offered up 
to Angels, which made him ſay all to God in Oppoſi- 
tion to that only. 5 
If thus changing Names will equally juſtify 
Dr. Clarke as Biſhop Bull, to condemn one for the 
ſame Sort of Expreſſion, which he juſtifies in the 
other, is an Argument not of a ſingle Miſrepre- 
ſentation; but of a Deſign to miſrepreſent. 
Again, to charge an Author with Confining all 
Worſhip to the Father *, becauſe he does not prove 
the Worſhip of the Son, and Holy Ghoſt, from 
the Lord's Prayer, — where the Remarker him- 


© Pref. to Dr. Waterland's Sermons, p. 24. « Expoſ. 
Catech p. 24- Remarks, &c, p. 6, 7. Rem. p. 17. 


t Rem. p. 7. Expoſ. Cat. p. 230. 
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ſelf owns, #0 mention is made of Feſus Chriſt », or 
of the Holy Ghoſt. | 
To charge him with Omitting the ſupernatural 
Grace in the Sacrament, when he expreſsly ſays, 
that there is a Grace annexed to it by the Will, and 
Appointment of God, whereby he diſtinguiſhes po- 
fitively commanded from ceremonial Things; 
and to perſevere 'in the Charge after the con- 
trary has been ſo fully proved '; theſe, and ma- 
ny more that I could produce, if they would 
come within the Compaſs of my Deſign, I take 
to be Inſtances or rather Habits of immoral Writing, 
and whatever Reward they may procure at pre- 
ſent, will certainly draw their proper Shame and 
Puniſhment after them. Let our Author but prove 
one Inſtance of this Kind upon his Adverſaries, 
thoſe immoral, irrational, and unchriſtian Writers, 
it ſhall be admitted, as a ſufficient Confutation 
of all they have ſaid, or can ſay upon the Sub- 
jet. But until ſome Proof of this Kind ap- 
pears, the indifferent Reader will hardly think 
this Author's Notions have been much miſrepre- 
ſented ;, ſince the Effect of this . 
is, that he does not Attempt any longer to de- 
fend them, but leaves them to Nei as they are: 
and flys off to other Things, which though al- 
lowed to be true, as he reprefents them, will 
not at all prove a Preference of poſitive to mo- 
ral Duties in any Caſe ; as I ſhall ſhew particu- 
kg after I have conſidered his other Doctrines 


as they lye in Order. 
h Rem. p. 19. i Supplem p. 37. Comp. Excell. 
p. 9, KC. 


I. To 


To 
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Jo make Moral Virtue binding previous to fuch 
Laws, as ariſe from the Command either of God 
or Man, is, he ſays, going on the Independent Bot- 
tom, (whatever that means,) it is ſetting up a 
Morality without ( not the Being but the Command 
of a) Deity; it is ſuppoſing Obligation -without 
(ſuch a) Law, (as ariſes from the Command of 
a Superiour:) This is ſo palpably abſurd, that the 
very naming of it is ſufficient to confute it: For when 
we are inquiring into the Original of Laws, it is not 
abſurd, but very conſiſtent, to ſuppoſe their Obliga- 
tion already known, or that they create their own Ob- 


ligation, however Cumberland came to declare the 


contrary *, This Doctrine further ſuppoſes & Re- 


ligion of Nature without (not the Exiſtence but 


the Command of a) Deity : Monſtrous again, 
to ſuppoſe that there is a Worſhip due to God found- 


| ed on the Excellence and Perfection of his Nature, as 


Dr. Waterland maintains there is. Nay, it is 


further ſuppoſed by theſe Independent Bottom Prin- 
ciples, that there may be Duty, without à Supe- 
| riour to whom it is owing; To name ſuch an Incon- 


ſiftency is ſufficient to confute it, for how abſurd is it 


to ſay, that a Man's Deſire to be loved of his Equals, 
as much as poſſible, impoſeth on him a natural Duty 
ef bearing to them-ward fully the like Affection? how- 
ever Hooker came to think ſo v. But all theſe fla- 


grant Abſurdities with which the greateſt Names 
ſtand charged by our Author's Doctrine, ariſe only 


from his low reſtrained Senſe of the Word Law, 
as if it ſignified nothing elſe, but, as Hobbes ex- 


* Cumb. de Leg. Nat. p. 173. 1 Pref. to Dr, 


45. 
Waterland's Serm. ele, 47: Hooker: Eceleſ. Pol. p. 81. 
ol. p. 82. 
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lains it, a that Rule of working, which ſuperiour 
Authority impoſeth ; whereas this very Definition 
ſuppoſes ſome other Rule that gives to the Supe- 
riour, and ſatisfies the Inferiour of, this Right 
and Authority. Law therefore in general muſt 
ſignify any kind of Rule by which Actions are 
framed o; that which doth aſſign to each Thing the 
kind, that which doth moderate the Force and 
Power, that which doth appoint the Form or Mea- 
ſure of Working, is properly called a Law»; that 
which doth direct us to chooſe certain Actions before 
others, or to give to every one his due, which was the 
Meaning of the Word Law among the Greeks and 
Romans, and the Original of the Name. This 
Law is nothing elſe, but the AF of the Under- 
ſtanding, which like a dumb Magiſtrate, ſays Tul- 
ly ', like a deputed Magiſtrate, ſays Cumberland', 
- endued with a Power of making Laws, commands a 
thing to be done, and ſufficiently teaches a natural 
Obligation by ſhewing a thing to be beſt both for our 
ſelves and others; which is the only thing that can 
lay a Neceſſity on the Mind of doing, or forbearing ', 


which ſufficiently conſtitutes the Nature and Eſſence | 


of a Law "; contrary to which a Man cannot be 
obliged by any juſt Law *, which is therefore a Law 


for the Community of all rational Beings . To de- 


rive then all Right and Oblization from Law may 


not be amiſs, ſays Tully, if by Law be meant, as | 


Hobbes de Cive. cap. 3 S. 33. Hooker's Eccleſ. Pol p. 32. 


S. 3. © Hooker, lbid. P Hookers Eccleſ Pol. 


P. 70.5. 2. 2 Tully de leg. p. 22, 23. Dav. Edit eam- 
que rem Illi Græco putant nomine, à ſuum cuique tribuendo, 


( ropes ) adpellatam, Ego noſtro, à legendo; nam ut IIli 
#quitatis, {ic nos delectus vim in lege ponimus. r Tully 


de Leg. p. 184. Cumberl. p. 174- * Cumberl. | 
p. 240. v Cumb. de leg. Nat. p 343- * PuftendorfF's | 
Law of Nat. p. 25. B. I. c. 3.5. 2. 7 Cumb.p. 5. 225, | 
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Learned Men define it, the higheſt Reaſon implanted 
in Nature; the ſame Reaſon, when it is finiſhed and 
complete in Mens Minds is a Law*, Such a Law 
as this exiſted in all Ages, before any Law was writ- 
ten, or even before any thing was created; for 
there are eternal Truths in Ethicks relating io Mo- 
rality ---- that were not made ſo at ſome certain times 
by Law, or arbitrary Command, but being ſuch in 
their own Nature immutably, from everlaſting to 
everlaſting, and as it is ſaid of that eternal Word, that 
comprehends all Truth, the ſame Yeſterday, to Day, 
and for Ever », The immutable Verity of theſe 
practical Propoſitions ariſes from the neceſſary Con- 
neftion of their Terms, and their Eternity appears 
from their neceſſary Truth; for it is not to be doubted, 
but they were true whenever they could be thought of, 
and therefore always neceſſarily known to the divine 
Mind; ſuch a Truth as this, no one denies to Ma- 
thematical Propoſitions, though lately invented ; as 
therefore it was eternally true, that three Lines 
drawn according to Euclid's firſt Propoſition, would 
make a certain ſort of Triangle, and yet a Man is en- 
tirely at Liberty whether he will draw them or not: 
So was it eternally true, that to certain things, 
exiſting in a certain manner, certain Duties would 
belong, as much, as if they had been neceſſarily 
exiſting; and yet God was perfectly free whether 
he would create them or not. Abſtraftedly from 
the actual Exiſtence of a Thing which probes: upon 
a free Cauſe, we may conſider the neceſſary Effects 
and Properties of it *, There was no Neceſſity there 
ſhould be Matter or Body, but there is an abſolute 
Neceſſity tbere ſhould be Truths. 


Z Tully de leg. p. 22. Day, Edit. 2 Thid p. 23, 24. 
» Cudworth Intell. Syſtem, p. 728. © Cumb. Proleg. 
S. 28, Cumb p. 9. * Cudwotth's Intell, Syſt. p. 678, 
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So that by the Eſſences of things being eternal muſt 
not be meant their very Subſtances, as if every thing 
were in itſelf eternal and uncreated* ; This Notien, 
which he had ſpoke of before, Puffendorf juſtly 
condemns in the 2 our Author has made 
from him, as introducing an external Principle co- 
eval with God", but he never meant to charge 
their Doctrine with any ſuch Conſequence, who 
maintain an eternal Rule of Morality, agreeably 
to the Theory of Things in the divine Mind, 
and the conſtituted Natures of them, when created, 
in Oppoſition to its being derived from mere Will 
and Pleaſure. He cannot mean any thing of this 
kind, without being inconſiſtent both with him- 
ſelf, and with what Barbeyrac remarks of him, 
On this they ought to reflect, who lay down for a fun- 
damental Principle of the Law of Nature the Will 
of God ; affirming that there is no great Difference 
between this, and our Author's Hypotheſis: All 
therefore that is meant by the Reaſons of Things 
being eternal, is, as Cudworth adds, That their 
Poſſible and intelligible Natures were ſo, as they were 
Objects of infinite Power and Wiſdom before they were 
made; which God was not obliged to exemplify 
in real things, and put into actual Exiſtence, any 
otherwiſe, than as his own intrinſick Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs diſpoſed him to do it; and therefore not 
by any external, coeval Principle. Thus is every 
external Principle excluded, and the Liberty of 
the divine Creation reconciled with the eternal, 
neceſſary, and inviolable Reaſons of Things. 

In the ſame manner may the neceſſary Exiſtence 
of God be proved from the Neceſſity of infinite 


f Cudworth's Intell. Syſt. p. 728. s Puffendorff's 
L. N. p. 14, 19 B. 1. ch. 2. S. 2. d See p. 346. Ibid. 
i Ibid. p. 19, 20, 122. & Ibid. B. 2. ch, 3. S v. Note 3, 
and g. Cumb. p. 346. 
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Extenſion, or of eternal Truths and. Intell igibles a, 
the neceſſary Properties of the divine Being, with- 
out any external Principle. This may be pro- 
perly called proving it @ priori, ſince the Proof 
is not taken from any Effect that God has pro- 
duced; and excludes all external Principles, ſince 
it is made from the neceſſary Properties of the di- 
vine Nature ; and becauſe it is taken from theſe - 
neceſſary Properties, it is therefore juſt and con- 
cluſive ; for the Properties of things are what we 


are firſt acquainted with, by which we come to 


know any thing of the Subject. And becauſe @ 
Property cannot in Order of Nature be antecedent 
to its Subject, for that very Reaſon it will unde- 
niably follow, that if we cannot but apprehend @ 
Property to be neceſſarily-exiſting 3 there muſt 
be a Subject in which it inheres, that is ſo too. 
But to return with him to the Matter in Hand, 

If there was any Deſign at all in the Contrivance 
of Things, that muſt needs be in the Knowledge and 
Intention of the Maker, before the actual Exiſtence 
of the Things maden; and conſequently there muſt 
be pre-exiſting Reaſons and Relations of Things, 
the Objects of this Knowledge, antecedent to 
any Act of the divine Will, and by which this 
Will muſt be determined to prefer one Deſign to 
another, otherwiſe there remains only Chance, or 
Fate, or I know not what other extrinſick Principle, 
into which all muſt be reſolved» ;, for to ſuppoſe God 
to underſtand, or be wiſe only by his Will, is all one 
as to ſuppoſe him to have really no Underſtanding at 
all»: If therefore God was the- Contriver of Na- 


ture, if be contrived it not by Chance, Fate, or any 


m Cudworth's Intell. Syſt. p. 736, 737. * Cudworth's 
Intell. Syſt. p. 678. ® Cumb. p. 289, 290. ® Cud- 
worth's Intell, Syſt. p. 646, 647, 717. 
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external Influence, but by Reaſon and Knowledge, 
then there were eternally certain neceſſary Rela- 
tions of Things, the Objects of the divine Know- 
ledge, that determined his Will and Deſign, and 
therefore are to be conſidered as antecedent, and pre- 
vious to it. 8 

And thus the moſt judicious, both Antients and 
Moderns, conſidered this Matter, as may be ſeen in 
Selden, who after many expreſs * to 
this Purpoſe, adds, There are many other Places in 
Tully, Plato, Plutarch, and other Philoſophers as 
Well as Divines — in which they maintain, that after 
certain Data, there ariſes from right Reaſon alone, 
certain Precepts, and Prohibitions univerſally obliga- 
tory a, &c. the moral Philoſophers, ſays Cumber- 
land uſed to conſider the Laws, or Diflates of Rea- 
ſon, without Proof that they have the neceſſary Form 
of a Law, or are enafted by God. Herein, ſays 
Tully, the Stoicks, Peripateticks, and Academicks 
agreed, that Virtue was deſirable on its own Ac- 
count, and that otherwiſe it would be impoſſible to 
make out any Law of Nature. 

From the Nature of Man therefore, which he 
ſaid was the Fountain of Law to him, he pro- 
ceeds to deduce the Law of Nature *t; which is 
really the eternal Wiſdom, and Reaſon of God, and 
may be ſaid to be given to Man, as Philoſophy was * 
given him. This Keaſon, both in God and Man, 
muſt neceſſarily have a Power of eſtabliſhing what is 
Right, * ſuch a Power has it, that it would make 
a thinking Man afraid of doing any thing amiſs, 
though be were ſure lo conceal it both from God, and 


4 Selden de. P. N. and G. C. 7. p. 136, 7. Wilk. Edit. 
r Cumb. Prolegom S. 3. p. 14, 275. i Tully de off. 
p. 5. Bleau. Edit. de leg. p 68 t Tully de leg. p 20. 
Cumb p. 259. « De leg. p. 86, 7. Tuſc. p. 63. *De 
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Man, as Plato ſays” ſuch a Power, that it would 
make any Man chooſe to gain the Advantages of Life 
by honeſt, rather than diſhoneſt Means, if he could 
do both equally well without this there could be no 


ſuch thing as Duty, or Piety towards God or Man >, 


but ſo evident, and cogent is this natural Obliga- 
tion, bat we know what is Duty and what not, as 
naturally as we diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſehood z 
Conſequences from Contraries d. In all this Tully 
ſpeaks, together with his own, Socrates and Plato's 
Sentiments'of thoſe Matters, whoſe Opinion be de- 
clares he was willing to follow even without Proof 
And therefore it might be unneceſſary to quote 
any thing from Plato himſelf to this Purpoſe, _ 
but as his and Socrates's Authority, that fetched 
Morality from Heaven ſays Tully, that firſt intro- 
duced it, ſays Laertius*, that was the Pillar, and © 
Wall of Philoſophy, ſays Juſtin Martyr will be 
of ſuch Weight in the Caſe, it may be uſeful to 
ſee how they conceived of theſe Matters. 
One of the main Principles of all Plato's Phi- 
loſophy was that the Forms, and Eſſences of Things 
were neceſſary and eternal, that they could neither 
begin, nor ceaſe to be what they are,, and therefore 
that they were eternal. Objects of Thought and 
Reaſon, of Choice and Preference. He calls 
Mind the Queen of Heaven and Earth, and af- 
firms our Reaſon was derived from it * He 
ſtyles Virtue the Health, the Beauty, the good Habit 
of the Soul", He compares it to Harmony in Mu- 


De Fin. B. Edit, p. 212. de off. p. 124. L. 2. * De 
Fin. p. 211. De leg. p. 52, 53. de Fin p. 227. 
De leg. p. 54, 55. © Tuſc. Diſp. p. 49. 4 Diog. 
Laert, p. 10, 12. Menag. Edit. Tully de Clar, Orat. p. 12. 
S. 31. e Juſtin Martyr, p. 150. f Plato Tim- 
p. 484. 5. Meno. p, 86. Diog. Laert. p. 173, 4. Tully Ora- 


tor. ad Brut. p. 135. S. 10. 8 Plato Phileb. p, 28. 
» Plato de Repub. L. 4. p. 444 Cumb. p. 218. 
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fick i, and fays it conſiſts in Reaſon's governing 
the Paſſions, and a Man's being Maſter of, and con- 
ſiſtent with himſelf *, which Reaſon ought to com- 
mand as a Magiſtrate does in a Commonwealth . He 
| ſhews that it is beſt to practiſe Virtue, whether our 
| Afions are diſcovered, or concealed =, and that witb- 
1 ont it, no other Advantagesin Life can make us hap- 
| y. This he ſays in Anſwer to Glauco, who had 
maintained, that if both a juſt and an unjuſt Man 
had Gyges's Ring, by which they could do a 
1 ching unſeen, and unpuniſhed, they would both, 
4 under this Security invade other Men's Rights, and 
| had therefore deſired to know, what Excellence 
there was in Virtue it ſelf, though it ſhould be con- 
cealed which ſhould make it deſirable on its own Ac- 
count as Socrates had * it was", Ariſtotle, 
though he denied Plato's Ideas, though, as ſome 
think, not in the Senſe P/ato meant, clearly de- 
livers the ſame Notion, in a different way, The 
whole Deſign of his Ethicks to Nicom. is to ſhew 
| the End Men ought to propoſe, which is * 
. e 
, 


4 7; 


pineſs »; the Subject of that End, which is t 

Soul, or Mind of Mane, and the neceſſary 
Means to it, which is Virtue of all Sorts. And 
in this Book of his as well as his other Writings, 
Ki there are many Paſſages to this Purpoſe, hat 
theyre are ſome Things naturally right that have the 
| fame Force every where : Right by Nature, and right 
[| by Law is a ſettled Diſtintion with him . The 
. ſame were the Notions of the Halick Sect that 
| owned, and followed Pythagoras, as Stobeus teſti- 


i lbid. p. 443- * Tbid. p. 442. Tully Tuſc. p. 195, 
27 3. bid. p. 439, 44r. = Ibid. p. 445 
u De Repub. L. 2. p. 353, 9, 367, 631. ® L I. 
FR. z. * Ad Nicom. I. 5. c. 10. Rhetor. 
I. 5. c. 43- 
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fies ; and Liierocles well explains ; and ſome 
of their Fragments ſtill ſhew. * This Opinion 
Therefore of the natural Excellence, and Obliga- 
tion of Virtue, was not peculiar to any Sect or 
Country, but was common to them ail, even the 
Epicureans, ſays Biſhop Cumberland, which Clem. 
Alexandrinus ſomewhere makes a Mark of Truth. 
And accordingly it was followed by the moſt ju- 
2? dicious Chriftian Writers, who ſpeak often of 
? choſe Things that are juſt and honourable by Na- 
? ture *, of eternally juſt Adtiom au ꝙ xs d, , in 
2? Oppoſition to Things poſitively commanded for 
the Hardneſs of Mens Hearts; All Men, ſays 
Juſtin Martyr, have a natural Senſe of whar is 
Good in it ſelf except thoſe, who have corrupted, 
or extinguiſhed their natural Notions; for all are un- 
willing to ſuffer the ſame Injuſtice they do to ethers, 
and are ready to reproach one another with an 

Thing that is Wrong *, We hear indeed Nothing 
of the Word Obligation among the Antients, an 
2? improper metaphorical Word, as Biſhop Cumber- 
land calls it, which has occaſtoned much Con- 
2 fuſion in thoſe Matters, (Seneca I think, is one of 
the firſt chat uſed it, and ſays we are brought 
ander it by knowing what is good and Evil) 
but they ſpeak of Virtue being right in it ſelf, 
being agreeable to a rational Nature, being ne- 
ceſſary to Happineſs, carrying Arguments with 
it ſufficient to induce us to practiſe it, which is 


" Stobzeus Serm. 1 Ellog. Ethick.1 1 c. 3. p 163. ' Hi- 
erocles in Aur. Carm. p. 176, 209, 219, 310. Lond. Edit. 
Jamblichus de SeR. Pyth. I. 2. c. 11, 12. t Theagis de 
viſtut. p. 31. Archytas de Mor, D 
* Juſtin Martyr, p. 227. Y Ibid. p. 231, 192, 342. p. 

juſtin Martyr, p. 342 See Clem. Alexandr. p 373. Ongen. 

,ontr. Celſ. p. 179, 180. Spenc. Edit. Chryſtom. orat. ad op. 
Antioch, p. 95: Cumb. p. 205, 240, » Seneca 
Epiſt 95. 
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all the intelligible Senſe the Word Obligation can 
„ 
Full as expreſsly do the moſt judicious among 
the Moderns ſpeak of the natural Obligation of 
Virtue. The Knowledge of every thing in the World, 
ſays the judicious Hooker, — jerveth to adminiſter 
Laws, and Canons; for Men to direct their Actions 
by, which we properly term Humane: This did the 
very Heathens themfelves obſcurely intimate, by ma- 
king Themis, which we call juſt, or right, to be the 
Daughter of Heaven, and Earth*, — Theſe are 
grand Mandates, which being impoſed by the Un- 
derſtanding, muſt be obeyed by the Will of Mane. 

And that this was Grotius's ſettled Opinion, 
(however our Author comes to queſtion it) ap- 
pears not _ from the Method, and Nature of 
his whole Work, in which he conſtantly conſi- 
ders, firſt what is tight in itſelf, and then what 
Alterations the Command of God has or can 
make in our Duty ; but alſo from many expreſs 
Paſſages in his Book *, where he explains this No- 
tion at large, and confirms it by many ancient 
Authorities, which may be added to thoſe before 
produced; and of what Authority this Book 1s 
among, the Learned Moderns, may be ſeen from 
Cumberland's Character of it, That it was worthy 
of its Author, and deſerved to be immortal *, Thus 
much may ſuffice to ſatisfy the Eſſayer, ( with- 
out ſhewing that the general Quotations he has 
made are little to his purpoſe ) that all the beſt 
Maraliſts are not jo del with him, as he ima- 
gined, and that there are more than Grotius and 
Dr. Clarke that have maintained the eternal natu- 


© Cumb. p. 257, and 81. 4 Hooker's Eccleſ. Pol. 
p. 82. © Ibid p. 84. f Grot de 
IB & P. L. 1. c. x, S. 2. Note 81. S. 1. N. 10. t Cumb. 
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ral Obligation of the Reaſons of Things, howe- 


ver his great Reading ſuffered him to affirm the 
contrary >. It would be eaſy to pour in a Num- 


ber of Quotations upon him from Ein, Fe 
ears 


mons, Pamphlets, Letters, from Forty 


date to Four, to the ſame purpoſe: Nay, I could 


ive him living modern Authorities of conſide- 
rable Name, if thoſe would ſatisfy him; but it 


is quite unneceſſary, ſince as Cumberland ſays , 


Hobbes and Selden are the Chief, that deny the 
Difates of Reaſon to be naturally obligatory: For 
what reaſon Hobbes did it, every one knows; and 
Selden's Deſign to accommodate all Law to that 
of the Jews, might lead him to confider the Law 
of Nature, as formally ned by God; or he 


might be apt to conceive of the Law of Nature 


in this way, through hat Prejudice, which Lord 


Bacon * obferves, attends Men cf his Profeſſion, 
which makes them ex vinculis ratiocinari, as he 


expreſſes it; and becauſe they are accuſtomed to 
conſider thoſe Laws only that are enacted by a 
Superiour, they are apt to reduce all Laws to the 
ſame Foundation. And this its more likely was 
Selden's Cafe, becauſe he allows, that theſe Dic- 
tates of Reaſon, though they do not ſtrictly ob- 
lige, do quaſi obligare ', and all that is wanting in 
his Opinion to make a compleat Obligation, 1s 
only a ſuperintending Power *; whereas pure Pow- 
er I think can never create Obligation. But to 
deſcend with him to Particulars, 


b Fſſay on Mor. Obligation, Note, p. 46. i Prole- 
gom. S. 3. & Bacon de Augment. Scientiæ, l. 8. 
EY; | Selden de J. N. & G. p. 150. = [bid. 
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3 | Our Author cannot conceive how 
P. 6. N. 1. Virtue, or Obligation ſhould belong to 
a 455 God; He may be faid to have Per- 
fection, but how can he be ſaid to have Virtue ® 
And to his purpoſe Twlly a fpeaks that Virtue is 
ſo called, from vir, becauſe it is the Excellence 
of a Man, how then can it with any Propriety 
be aſcribed to God? Why; the ſame Tully tells us, 
That Virtue is the ſame both in God and Man, being 
nothing elſe but the Perfection of | Reaſon, than which 
got hing can be beiter either in God, or Mano; which. 
both have in common, and therefore a common Lato: 
Which Reaſon he calls Divine, or as Euripides 
Terms it, God”, Epicurus therefore in effect 
takes away the Being of a God, when he denies that 
Tuſtice, and alt fort of Virtue belongs to him, without 
which he would neither have Happineſs, or Majeſty ©. 
But he has Temperance, and all ſort of Virtue with 
out Mixture of Vice, and practiſing theſe Virtues is 
having our Converſation with bim. For though 
he is not ſubject to the Command of any Supe- 
riour, and therefore cannot be obliged by any 
poſitive Law, which ſuppoſes a Superiour; yet his 
mirinſick, and conſtant Perfection will always deter- 
mine him to agree with his all-knowing Underſtand- 
irg, and are always a Law to bim. So that, as 
the Learned Author of the Defence well expreſſes 
it, where there was no Law, or Command of a 
Superiour, there was the higheſt Obligation poſſible *, 
Not indeed fuch an Obligation as God is under 


" Tuſc. Diſp. p. 164. Adpellata eſt enim ex viro virtus. 
© De leg p. 28, 31, 2, 54. De Fin. p 200. De Nat. D. 
p. 48. Cumb. p. 223, 257. p Tuſc. Diſp. p. 65. 
Juſtin Martyr, p. 15, 145. Ariſtot. ad Nicom. 1. 5. c. 19. 
umb p. 381. 4 Cumberland, p. 226. r Juſtin 
Martyr, Þ it, 12, 14. Cumberland, p. 225, 
345+ 347» 354. Defence, &c. p. 6. | 
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to exiſt, ſince as the ſame Author judiciouſly ob- 
ſerves, his Exiſtence is perfectly neceſſary, there 
was no previous Knowledge in himſelf, no pre- 
vious Act of his Will, no Exerciſe of his natural 
Powers to do any thing, no Poſſibility af doin 

otherwiſe in relation to his Exiſtence ; but all 
was unavoidable unchoſen Neceſſity ; and therefore, 
as the ſame Author juſtly adds, There is no Ex- 
cellence, or Dignity in his pure neceſſary Ex- 
iſtence, any more than there is in neceſſary in- 
finite Power, which has no more Worth in it, than 
a Maſs of Lead of infinite Weight, ſays Cumber- 
lande: So that if God's Goodneſs, and Juſtice, 
and therefore Will that is directed by them, were 
neceſſary in the ſame manner, as his Exiſtence is, 
it would not only deprive him of all juſt Honour, 
upon account of this involuntary Paſſion, aud A 
fection of Goodneſs, and Fuſtice', but would make 
every thing that is or will be done, or commanded 
by him, perfectly fatal, and thereby hinder Duty 
and Virtue fram depending on his Will, as much 
as any other Scheme does, as well as deſtroy all 
Motives, and Inducements to practiſe it. But 
God is determined to be good, and virtuous by the 
ſame moral Neceſſity only, that a humane Under- 
ſtanding and Will are, or ſhould be determined through 
the Force of the obliging Arguments, by which they 
would be determined did not Men's Ignorance, or 
corrupt Affections, like a Fraud in the Scale, de- 
feat their Efficacy *, The Manner and Reaſon 
of the Determination is the ſame both in God 
and Man; the Effect often different, becauſe 


u True Foundation of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
p 9. * Cumb. p. 226. ! Ariftot. ad Ni- 
om. I. 2. - Cumberland, p. 90. 8. x. p. 213. 
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Men have Weakneſſes and corrupt Affections, by 
which they are often perverted ; God has none, 
and therefore is always influenced by the obliging 
Arguments; which is the true Notion of Obli- 
gation *. 


Next from God let us deſcend to his 
P. 7. N. 2. Creatures, who are obliged ts Duty 
| and Virtue, not only by the Law of 
the moſt High, but by the Force of the obligin 
Arguments, by the Reaſons, and Fitneſſes of 
Things alone, without any ſuch Law. Though 
we abſtract the Command of a Deity the Obliga- 
tion will remain, whether Virtue is convenient for 
#5 in any particular Circumſtances or not. For right 
Reaſon does not permit, that a Man fhould make the 
greateſt Good he can deſire or imagine his laſt End; 
for ſince that is truly à good Action that direfly 
leads to the truly ultimate End, ſuppoſing different 
ultimate Ends oppoſite to one another, good Attions 
will likewiſe be oppoſite, which is abſurd ; for In- 
ſtance, F right Reaſon teaches Titius, that the End 
he is to ſeek after conſiſts in the Enjoyment of full 
Property over the Life and Fortune of Caius ; right 
Reaſon cannot teach Caius that his End conſiſts in En- 
joying the ſame over Titius — but ſince there is no 
Reaſon, why one Man's Happineſs ſhould be an end 
to him, any more than another's to him; we*ought 
to conclude that right Reaſon teaches no one to propoſe 
his own Happineſs as his ultimate End, but as it is 
conſiſtent with the Happineſs of all others * ; for let 
Hobbes ell us what Effect the adding a Name of 
any individual has to make that Propoſition of taking 
Care of One's own Happineſs, truer of one than it 


SI p. 257. > Cumberland, p. 215, 
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ts of all others, Our Author's Caius or Titius 
therefore, are not to conſider what is fit for their 
own ſeparate Happineſs, but what is right in it- 
ſelf, what is fit for general Happineſs, in which 
their own 1s contained, and on which it depends. 
The auepz; a Man is to purſue, is not what is ſuffici= 
ent for himſelf only, but for his Parents and Chil. 
dren, &c. Since Man is by Nature a politi- 
cal Being. And therefore it is not unreaſonable 
for a Man to lay down bis Life 75 publick Good, 
if neceflary ©; Biſhop Cumberland thought it bis Du- 
ty to do it on à natural Conſideration *, Since right 
Reaſon teaches us rather to dye than ſubmit to ſome 
Things — to ſpeak, and aft thoſe Things that are 
right, though Death ſhould be threatened us on that 
Account . This, as hard a Saying as it is, is all 
Things conſidered ſufficiently practicable. For 
though, as Hobbes objected, it may not ſecure us 
perfect Happineſs here; yet it is the beſt Method 
of Happineſs we can purſue', And as Cumberland 
obſerves out of Seneca, we ought not to deliberate 
about the Parts, but about the whole of Life * On 
this Principle we ſubmit to the Laws, and Deciſions 
of Civil Government, though we may often ſuffer by 
them.. This is the ſame Prudence as to chooſe the 
beſt Chance at Dice, though it may not always ſuc- 
ceed”", For as Merchandize, and Tillage of Ground 
is profitable, not only if one is free from all Ship- 
wreck, and the other from Blaſts, but if Succeſs at- 
tends both in the greater Part; ſo Life is happy not 
only if it is proſperous in every Reſpect, but if in 


© Cumberland, p 219. 4 Ariſtot. ad Nicom. 
. e Cumberland, p. 285. f Cum- 
berland, p. 68, 233. s Ariltot. ad Nicom. L. 3. 
> Juſtin Martyr, p. 4. i Cumberland, p. 302, 
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the greater and more important Parts the Good ex- 
ceeds the Evil", 

If therefore the Practice of Virtue ſecures us 
that Happineſs, which Morality is to direct us to, 
the * iv Hin, the Happineſs that depends on our 
ſelves; ( ſince we can no more be taught how cer- 
tainly to avoid Injuries from others, than we can 
be dieted to prevent external Accidents.) F no 
other Advantages in the greateſt Abundance without 
Virtue can make us happy e; if it is the moſt pro- 
bable Way of gaining the Favour, and good Offices of 
others a; if it gives us a Likeneſs to God, and ſe- 
cures his Favour ©; the Protection of his Provi- 
dence *, and a Reward from bim; on which the 
Heathens founded their Hopes of Immortality ", and 
which we cannot deny to be a ſufficient Ground of 
Hope, without affirming, that every thing was made by 
Chance“; It will follow, that Virtue is the beſt and 
moſt eligible Means of a happy Life*. And therefore 
on a natural Conſideration ſufficiently practicable, 
ſince by theſe Motives /ome have been actually induced 
to die for their Country”, To att therefore in ſuch a 
Manner, as not to violate the Life, the Reputation, 
or the Rights of others, but ta do them Good, de- 
ſerves io be diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Virtue *, 
Such a Diſpoſition of Mind is Prudence; and not 
Folly; the only Folly is for Men not to ſee, that their 
Duty to others, is à neceſſary Means of their own 


n Tully Tuſc. p. 408, 9. Cumb. Proleg. S. xxi. p. 183 
„ Cumberland, p. 78, 31, 21v, 216, Tully de fin. p. 192. 
y Cumberland, p. 281, 2, 262. 4 Cumberiand, 
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Tuſc p. 44, 5, 7t. Plato Phæd. p. 385, 398. Serr. Edit. 
” Cumberland, p. 279. * Tully Tuſc. p. 396. 
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Happineſs, as Hobbes himſelf owns, and Cumber- 
land confirms *: Nay, this is not only a ſufficient 
Foundation for real Virtue; but as good a Foun- 
dation as the Command of God himfelf ; fince, as 
St. ov reaſons*, If we know that be is righteous, 
we know that every one tbat doth righteouſneſs is born 
of him, loveth him, and will be approved by him 
as certainly, as'if we know that he commandeth 
Righteouſneſs, we know tha? every one that keep- 
eth his word; in him dwelleth the love of God. 
Whereas according to our Author's Doctrine no 
diſadvantagious Virtue can ever be practicable ; 
for fuppoſe we conclude by natural Reaſoning, 
(not by Revelation, and an expreſs Promiſe of 
Reward annexed to it, which is out of the 
Queſtion ) that God commands us a certain Duty, 
to die for the publick Good, for inſtance ; the Rea- 
ſon, ſays our Author, why this is practicable by 
God's Command, when it would not be without 
it, is, becauſe God by commanding it, is a Securi 
to us, that we ſhall not be finally Loſers by the Prac- 
tice of it ; in proportion therefore to the Security 
of a future Reward, the Obligation to this Duty 
was greater or leſs. If therefore the wiſeſt Hea · 
thens, though they looked up to a Deity whereon to 
found their Morality ©, had nevertheleſs fuch faint 
Hopes of a future Reward, as were neither certain 
enough to be depended upon, nor clear enough to be 

any great uſe «: If little or nothing can at this 
y be proved by natural Reaſoning of 6 future Re. 
ward, all which our Author expreſsly aſſerts in 
the Places referred to; then the Heathens had not 
formerly, nor have at preſent Certainty enough of 
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4 Compenſation to oblige them 10 die for publick 


Good, or practiſe any other diſadvantagious Virtue ; 
and therefore the Nero's and Catalines of their Times 
did prudently in being wiſe for themſelves prefera- 
bly to others; there is at once an End of all 
Virtue, and Duty, unleſs the Reaſons of Things 
are in themſelves binding, ſeparate from the Con- 
ſideration of Rewards, and Puniſhments ; which 
being the Effects of pure Power, cannot themſelves 
oblige, but only bold thoſe faſter that are obliged”. 


How well this Tallies with the 

Supp. p. 10. Scripture Account is very evident, by 
pl | which we are required, /o follow 
whatever things are true, honeſt, juſt, or of good Re- 
port; and ſomething is ſuppoſed to be laudable 
and virtuous, conſidered in itſelf; in which we 
are commanded, not indeed to be Hypocrites, to 
pretend to that Virtue which we really want, and 
to do good Offices for Temporal Ends, while we 
continue ſtill Sinners; and have no internal Prin- 
ciple of Love, and Benevolence; or to confine 
our Regard and good Offices to ſome few only from 
whom we have received, or expect an equivalent |, 
but to be merciful from the ſame Principle of ge- 
nerous, univerſal Benevolence, that God is mer- 
ciful, and thereby be perfect even as he is perſect, 
for he that divelleth in love dwelleth in God, As 
this Godlineſs is profitable for all things, we may, 
lays Cumberland, have ſome regard to the Tempo- 
ral Advantages of Virtue ', but we ſhould princi- 
pally reſpect the more honourable Rewards that at- 
tend it, — a more extenſive Knowledge of God, — a 
Conformity of our Nature with the Divine, — a 


f Cudworth's Intell. Syſt p. 195. ? rt John iii. 1 
> Matt. v. 43 to 48. + Cumberland, p 258. N 
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Dominion of Reaſon over the corrupt Affections, which 
produces Tranquillity of Mind, and may be confide- 
red as a Sanction to the Law of right Reaſon: . 
Revelation has indeed now added freſh En- 
forcements, by annexing greater Rewards, and 
Puniſhments to our Duty ; and it is no wonder 
that it chiefly inſiſts on thoſe Arguments, and 
Motives, which itſelf has propaſed ; (though it 
ſill reproves us for not judging of our ſelves : what 
is right, not being as wiſe in moral, as we are 
in natural things) it is no wonder, that it chiefly 
refers us to the Examples of Perſons that” were 
ſupported by theſe extraordinary Motives, under 
ſtrong Temptations, to encourage all, eſpecially 
the Primitive Chriſtians, to bear up under the 
greater Difficulties of Revealed Religion, which: 
was the great Reaſon, ſays Biſhop Cumberland, why 
theſe greater Rewards were propoſed ' ; but yet it 
ſtill allows that Virtue is by its own Reaſon, (as 
we are Members one of another ;) by its own Good- 
neſs, (as love is the bond of perfefneſsn" ,) by its 
Neceſſity to Peace, and Happineſs, ( !9at.we be 
not devoured one of another »;) by its Uſefulneſs 
to ſecure us Peace in our own Minds, and Confi- 
dence with God e, and good Days from others," (for 
obo is he that will harm us if we are followers of 
that which is good 4? ) obligatory upon us, and 
for the ſame Reaſons highly approved of by God 
himſelf, ſince to have a Will determined by a Rule, 
or Reaſon of Good, is not the Virtue of weak, and 
obnoxious Beings only, or of ſuch as have a Superiour 
to give them Law; neither is it the Prerogative of a 


* Cumberland. Prolegom. S. xx. p. 259, 260, | Cumb. 
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Being infinitely powerful to have a Will abſolutely 
indifferent to all things, and undetermined by any thing 
but itſelf ; though his Power ſets him beyond any 
want of other Beings, and out of the Reach of Miſery 
from them, yet acting contrary to the Reaſons of 
Things, would make him contradict? and miſerable 
in himſelf ; and though Creatures may run Riſques 
upon account of the Power others have to hurt 
them; yet they run the leaſt Riſques by conſtantly 
adhering to what is right, without which they 
cannot be happy in any State, and which is the 
only way to ſecure that Happineſs here, which 
this State will admit, as well as a certain Reward 
hereafter, and is therefore ſufficiently obligatory, 
— aſide the Conſideration of the divine Com- 
mand. | 


It was objected, as a 

Supp. P. 11. N. 1. Conſequence of this Au- 
thor's Doctrine, hat it was 

the arbitrary Will of God, whether Vice fhculd be 
equally approved by him, as Virtue; and as cloſe 
a Conſequence it is as ever was drawn, for what 
is commendable or excellent, if we depart from the 
Nature of that, which is ſo in itſelf ' ? What hinders 
Will from deſtroying what is made by Will *? the 
Greatneſs of this Being can never hinder it, if by 
Greatneſs he means Power, ſince this gives him 
a more uncontroulable Liberty of Willing any 
Thing. And before his Goodneſ can be ſuppoſed 
to prevent him from approving Vice, it muſt be 
proved that he is a perfectly good Being without 
Mixture of Evil, which the preſent State of 
Things cannot prove, ſince all allow, that a fu- 


* Cudworth's Intell. Syſtem, p. 873. 874. ſ\ Cumb. 
Prolegom. S. iv.  t Tully de leg. p. 60, v Cud- 
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ture State is neceſſary to ſatisfy petfect Goodneſs; 
and bow can we anſwer the Objettion which the A- 
theiſt draws from the preſent State of Things againſt 
the divine Goodneſs, but by ſaying, as ſome of the 
wiſer Heathens did, that Mind being the Maker 
of Heaven and Earth, the v\ Biden, ſo far as the 

eceſſity of Things will admit, is the Rule, and 
Meaſure both of Nature and Providence” ? Nay it 
muſt be proved that God is not only Good, but 
immutably ſo, before we can be ſure that he can 
never change ſo as to approve Evil. But to be 
immutable is inconſiſtent with an arbitrarious Prin- 
ciple x If Will is the Principle of the divine Ac- 
tions, it is manifeſtly bis Perfection to change, be- 
cauſe it is acting agreeably to his Nature, for it is 
the Nature of an arbitrarious Principle, to af or 
not, to do and undo upon no Account, but it's own 
Vill; to be determined, or tied up either by it ſelf, 
or from Abroad is violent, and contra-natural y; as 
therefore his Will was at firſt determined without 
Reaſon, (for ſo it is ſuppoſed, otherwiſe there 
are Reaſons in Things that determined it ) ſo it 
may equally well, determine it ſelf a contrary 
Way without Reaſon. If therefore God is im- 
mutably Good, it muſt arife either from his being 
fatally and neceſſarily ſo, without Reafon, Will, 
Choice, or Regard to any Thing; and therefore 
indiſcriminately, infinitely, and uniformly good 
at all Times, to all Perſons in equal Degrees; 
incapable of exerciſing Juſtice, or bringing Evil 
on any for their Demerit, or obliged to puniſh for 
the Good of the Perſon puniſhed, as the Infidel would 

have it; or if this cannot be ſo, the Immuta- 
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bility of his Goodneſs 'muſt ariſe, from his being 
Good by certain Rule, Reaſon, and Wiſdom », 
(as the Evils or various Degrees of Perfection 
in Things undeniably prove him to be } which 
will allow of a Variation of Goodneſs according 
to the various Demerit of Perſons, or Reaſons 
of Things; but at the ſame Time ſuppoſes, that 
there are certain Fitneſſes, and Reaſons in Things, 
by and in Proportion to which God is determi- 
ned to be good rather than otherwiſe >; and 
therefore is immutably good, becauſe good ac- 
cording to theſe Reaſons that are immutable. 
Otherwiſe there would be no more Difference be- 
tween a good and evil God, than between a Nero, 
and a Titus; if their Will conſtituted the Nature of 


good and evils. To ſuppoſe therefore nothing to 


be fit in it ſelf previous to Appointment, is to 
ſuppoſe that God's Wiſdom might not ſee it fit- 
ter to be good rather than evil, and therefore that 
he may be equally either, or by Chance, or 
fatal Neceſſity deſtructive of all Choice, Freedom, 
or Excellence, 1s one rather than the other; thar 
is that he may be God, and no God, may not be 
fit to be truſted, and therefore not to be obeyed. 
And by Conſequence, that there is no ſuch Thing 
as Duty, or Obligation; ſo that, to uſe his own 
Expreſſion, the very Suppoſition he goes upon in 
aſſerting any Law of Nature runs directly Counter to 
bis Principles, that Nothing is fit and right in it 
ſelf. | | 
In the ſame Manner to 
Supp. P. 13. N.2. ſuppoſe, that God's Wiſ- 
dom, and Goodneſs makes 
him command Juſtice, and Gratitude rather than 


2 Clem, Alexandrin. p 369 Fdit. Potter d Fes 
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their Contraries; is to ſuppbſe that his Wiſdem 
ſees greater Excellence, and Goodneſs in the Ex- 
erciſe of thoſe Virtues, than in the oppoſite Vi- 
ces; otherwiſe Wiſdom would not direct him to 
chooſe one before the other: And if there is this 
natural Excellence, and Fitneſs in them, that 
gains the divine Approbation; the ſame ought to 
make all other rational Beings, Men among the 
reſt, to approve, and practiſe them, abſtractedly 
from the 8 that they are command- 
ed by God; fince to be juſt, and grateful, not 
for Temporal Ends only, but from an internal 
Senſe, and Approbation of the Rectitude, and 
general Beneficialneſs of ſuch Actions, from a ge- 
nerous Sentiment of Love towards our Benefac- 
tors , and Benevolence to all Men, is neither 
fooliſh, nor mercenary, but has Motives enough to 


ſupport it, as has been ſhewn, and is true prac- 


ticable Virtue ; whereas on any other Suppoſition 
it has nothing to ſubſiſt on, ſince it is impoſſible 
to prove God to be God, but by allowing that 
there is ſomething Right in itſelf, which his in- 
corrupt Reaſon mulſt ſee, aſſent to, and approve 
of as it is. 


The Gentleman's Letter of four 

Supp. P. 14. Years Date is not now to be found; 
and therefore I have nothing to ſay 

to his viſionary Notions of Morality ; only as 
our Author thinks the Paſſage ſo ingenious ; I 
ſhould be glad if he would tell us where the In- 
genuity, or even Senſe of that Expreſſion lies in 
which he ſays, that Morality, with God at the 
Head of it, would be like a compleat human Body, 


beautifully formed, and fitly diſpoſed for exerting all 


4 Cumberland, p. 333. 
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the H, and Offices, that a living Body is capable 
of what Similitude does this Syſtem of Mora- 
lity bear to a compleat 'humane Body ? What 0- 
ther Parts of this Morality reſemble the other 
Parts of an organized Body? What As and Of- 
ces does Morality exert that a living Body is capa- 
ble of ? What is the — of all this Figure, 
and Ingenuity in plain Engliſh 


But ſuppoſe the Divinity 
Supp. P. 15. N. 3. is taken into the Syſtem of 
Morality, how wilkit, ac- 
cording to his Account of it, be able even thus to 
exert all the Ads and Offices a living Body is capable 
of, be they what they will? His Principle is, that 
every Man is to att only with a View to his own 
Happineſs , it is folly to do otherwiſe ; diſadvanta- 
gion Virtue therefore, he ſays, cannot be obligatory 
elf, ſince it deſtroys that Happineſs, that is the 
Principle of Obligation; but it then commences only 
Duty and practicable , when God commands it, be- 
cauſe he thereby ſecures us of a Compenſation. Let 
us ſee then how this regular Syſtem of Morality 
is diſpoſed to exert all the Ads and Offices of a living 
Body. And firſt I would obſerve, that it has been 
before ſhewn, that ſince Obligation to Duty is in 
Proportion to Certainty of Reward ; the Hea- 
thens who had Hopes of a future Reward, not cer- 
tain enough io be depended upon, nor clear enough to 
be of any great Uſe, were not under a certain, and 
clear Obligation to any diſadvantagiaus Virtue ; 
and therefore this compleat Body of Morality would 
not put the Heathens upon exerting one Act of 
Virtue, that was any way diſadvantagious to them 
at preſent. 
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2. If every Man is therefore obliged to do a 
thing, becauſe God commands it, and thereby 
enſures him of a Reward; then whatever God 
commands with Promiſe of Reward, a Man will 
be obliged to do, though i ſhould be inconſiſtent 
with publick Good; but a Man would not be obliged 
to obey God, if he could be ſuppoſed capable of com- 
manding any thing contrary to general Good, (though 
it would not follow from ſuch a Command, that 
God is not to be truſted, that he is not faithful, and 
true to his Promiſes: ) Therefore this compleat 
Syſtem of Morality, will enable Men to do Ac- 
tions contrary to general Happineſs, unleſs ſome- 
thing is ſuppoſed to be right in itſelf to limit 
both the Command of God, and the Obedience 
of Men. 

3. If out of this very rational Principle of Self- 
Happineſs only we are to obey God's Commands; 
then it would not be our Duty to obey him, 
ſhould be command us to ſubmit to Death, and Si, 
ferings without any Reward; But, ſays the Re- 
marker », 10 Creature could decline to do this with- 
out Sin; and if ſo, God is to be obeyed even 
when he commands things contrary to our own 
private Happineſs ; and therefore this very ra- 
tional Principle of Self-Happineſs is not a ſuf- 
ficient Foundation of Obligation; and the Syſtem 
of Morality built upon it, is capable of exerting 
Acts contrary to God's juſt Authority over his 
Creatures. 

4. (To come to the Objection he here con- 
ſiders) for every Man to act thus only for his 
own Happineſs, is not rational, but appetite, and 
mercenary; and therefore it is the very Buſineſs of 
"Morality to temper, and govern this Principle, this 
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Deſire of Self-happineſs, by a Regard to publick 
Good', It is far more rational to think our ſelves 
concerned in all human Offices towards others * , and 
ſo to purſue OUT OWN Happineſs nor ſimply, ſepa- 
rately, or by any means, but as his own Quo- 
tation out of Mr. Wollaſton expreſſes it, By the 
Practice of Reaſon, and Truth, This common 
Good of all, Reaſon ſhews us to be the greateſt Good 
in a ſelf-evident Manner ", This the Judgement, 
or Conſcience of the Mind makes a Law to us", 
For ſince there is in Man ſuch a noble Faculty, by 
which he can conſider, and comprehend this greateſt, 
and moſt conſiſtent Good of all rational Beings, the 
Reader will eaſily judge, whether the greateſt Hap- 
Pineſs of every one does not conſiſt in the conſtant Vi- 
gour, and Exerciſe of that Faculty . Accordingly 
in many Inſtances not only Men but Animals , 
equaily regard the Good of others, as they do their 
own, This then is another Foundation of Virtue, 
(which he challenges us to ſhew ) that is not 
fanciful, and chimerical, but rea], rational, and 
practicable. This is following Virtue for general 
Happineſs ſake, if our Author will have it ſo, or 
for its own ſake, which is the ſame thing ; fince 
it is not ſo much the Means, that leads us to Hap- 

ineſs, as a different thing, as the conſtituent of 
it, which makes up that Happineſs, that Morality 
is to direct us, and will procure us Happineſs in, 
and from other rational Beings, as has been ſhewn, 
This is delighting in true Beauty, and Order, loving 


i Cumberland, p. 258. * Tully de leg. p 11. 
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Things that are truly amiable, ſetting aſide the Conſide- 
ration of our own Advantage ', and is indulging ſuch 
a Paſſion, as is the Excellence, and Happineſs of 
God himſelf ; it is deſiring the well-grounded Eſteem 
of all other rational Beings, which is a laudable 
Paſſion », and is the ſame as delighting in God, 
who is the 73 e, or ought itſelf » ;, leads us to love 
bim, nay is inſeparable from his love; for be 
that loveth not his Brother, whom he hath ſeen, how 
ſhall he love God whom he hath not ſeen ? 


If then God's Command does not 

Supp. p. 17. conſtitute Duty, and Virtue in mo- 
ral Matters, as has been fully 

roved; but their Obligation ariſes from the 
Reaſons of Things, which the Judgement of a 
Man's Mind will determine him to obey ” ; then po- 
ſitive Duties, that are made ſo by God's Com- 
mand only, ( or rather by the moral Law en- 
forcing them, when God commands them) that 
are indifferent in their own Nature, are Actions 
ſelected out of others, that are equally good 
Cas Perſons, Days, or Things, that are conſe- 
crated to a holy Uſe, are -) tobe Inſtruments, and 
Helps to Religion *, have not the ſame Ground of 
Obligation as moral; or to ſpeak intelligibly, both 
do not oblige us for the ſame Reaſon; Moral are 
indiſpenſably right, and neceſſary to be done ; 
Poſitive are never neceſſary in their own Nature, 
bur uſeful and prudential in order to Moral; and 
therefore theſe indifferent poſitively commanded 


Cumberland, Prolegom. S. 21. t Cumberland, 
Prolegom. S. 7. Tuily de Fin. p. 192. u Cumberland, 
Prol. S 10. w Cudworth's Intell. Syſtem. p. 888. 
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Actions muſt be ſo enjoyned as to be conſiſtent with 
Moral, and give way to them whenever they in- 
terfere Þ : Be therefore firſk reconciled to thy Bro- 
ther, and then come and offer thy Gift. Nay 
ſhould we grant, that all Obligation, the Obli- 
gation both of moral, and poſitive Duties ariſes 
only from the Will and Command of God; yet 
ſince he allows that God's Reaſons for commanding 
Moral, are, or may be different from his Reaſons 
for commanding Poſitive, it will undeniably follow, 
that the Subjects of this Law, or Command, 
ought to obey it in the ſame Manner, and 
according to the Force of the Reaſons for 
which it was given. For the Nature of every Law 
muſt be judged of by the End for which it was made, 
and by the Aptneſs of the things preſcribed to pro- 
mote that End ©. If therefore God lays the greateſt 
Streſs where there are the greateſt Reaſons * ; we 
may be fure that he does, and we ought to, lay 
the greateſt Streſs on moral Duties, which are 
right in themſelves, are neceſſary for the Good of 
the whole, ( on which account we naturally con- 
clude they are commanded by God ) and that they 
are always to be preferred to Poſitive, which 
have no natural Relation to this End, ( /o that 
they cannot by natural Reaſoning be found to be 
God's Command :) Nay are of no further uſe, but 
as conducive to Moral, ( which both Plato, and 
Cumberland ſay, ought to be the Deſign of all 
other Laws) which were added, ſays Hooker, be- 
cauſe of Tranſereſſion, to help Nature depraved to a 
right End. We may be ſure that moral Duties 
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are God's firſt Intention, Poſitive only his ſecond, as 
ſubſervient to a moral Uſe, and en that Account only 
commanded by him, as much as the Iſraelites forty 
Years Fourney through the Wilderneſs was, ſays Mai- 
monides: : Andtherefore as our Saviour has deter- 
mined of Faſting, not to be impoſed, or prac- 
tiſed, when they will be a Hindrance to what is 

better ", 
Theſe are the good and wiſe Na- 
IT. p. 18, 19. ſons, on which both the Defence and 
the other Gentleman maintain po- 
ſitive Duties are founded, Reaſons of Prudence, 
Expediency, and Uſefulneſs, to be Schoolmaſters 
to bring us to moral Virtue, by the moral Uſe 
we make of them; ſo that on moral Duties 
hang all the Law, and the Prophets. To ſay 
they were commanded for any other Reaſons, 
will involve us in many Abſurdities, as Juftin 
Martyr has proved. How then are theſe the 
ſame in the main with the Reaſons of Moral Du- 
ties? Moral are right in themſelves, and neceſ- 
ſary to common Good ; Pofitiveare uſeful, ( and 
ſo are all the wiſe Conſtitutions of good Govern- 
ments) as promoting Moral; what Degree of 
Sameneſs then does that word in ihe main expreſs? 
Can two things be more different in be main than 
theſe are? And if there is this Difference betwixt 
them, as there certainly is, it is certain that tbe 
divine Love, which (our Author ſays, commands every 
thing for the Good of Mankind ) commands that 
principally that is chiefly for their good, and 
therefore moral Duty preferably to poſitive. 


r Maimon. more nevochim- Buxtorf. Trandlat. p. 417» c. 27. 
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Turn it which way he will, the ſame Concluſion 
will ſtill come out; let it be, as he ſays, an eter- 
nal Rule of Morality to obey God in Matters of a 
Pofitive Nature, and ſo it is to obey the Laws of 
the Civil Magiſtrate ; yet it will not follow from 
hence, that the Laws of the Civil Magiſtrate are 
founded on the ſame Reaſons as the Laws of Na- 
ture », or that we are to obey theſe Civil Laws, 
before Moral ; neither God, or the Civil Ma- 
giſtrate intended, as has been ſhewn, we ſhould 
break the Law of Nature, or neglect it, to ex- 
ecute their poſitive Appointments ; the Com- 
mand is of no force in ſuch a Caſe z and there- 
fore it is no Diſobedience to it, no Impiety a- 
gainſt God, not to obſerve a poſitive Law, in ſuch 
Circumſtances, as it was never intended to take 
place, in preference ro a moral Duty. So that 
on all Suppoſitions it is a juſt and true Rule that 
we ſhould not on any pretence with-bold Good from 
them to whom it is due, when it is in the Power of 
eur Hand to do it, God who appointed the Sabbath 
or Sacrament, hath appointed the ſame Method at 
that time as well as others of governing the World, 
as Tuſtin Martyr ſpeaks ", 


| Our Author next diſlikes the 

N. III. p. 20. Doctrine in the ( Expoſition he 
means of the ) Catechiſm, which 

he never found there ( as has been fully proved, 
whatever hinders him from owning it) that po- 
fitive Duties muſt give way to Moral whenever 
they interfere. Dr. Clarke never mcant to put 
any ſuch Caſe ; if therefore this Oppoſition of 


m Selden de J N. & G. p. 150. n Juſtin Martyr, 
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Duty to Duty is ſo injurious to both, it ill ſuits 
with the Honour ſome Men profeſs for Religion, 
to have made ſuch an injurious Compariſon be- 
tween the Duties of it without Reaſon. But to 
examine particularly why he diſlikes this Doc- 
trine ; One Reaſon. given among others for the 
conſtant Preference of Moral to Poſitive Duties, 

was that Moral were unchangeable, Poſitive not: 
Our Author does not diſpute the Conſequence, 
but only the Immutability of the Law of Na- 
ture; ſome moral Duties, he ſays, will ceaſe, Mercy 
to the affiifted, for inſtance : Will then that Prin- 
ciple of Love, and Benevolence, from whence 
this Mercy proceeds, ever ceaſe ? Shall we not 
be always merciful as God is merciful, to all that 
ſhall be Objects of Mercy? Will a Senſe, and 
Love of what is right, with the Affections of 
Purity and Holineſs, a Diſpoſition to give every 
one his due, which ought to be in a Man, though 
he lived alone , will theſe ever be taken from us? 
The Scripture aſſures us of the direct contrary a; 
and Moraliſts are wont to excite Men to acquire 
theſe Diſpoſitions, becauſe they cannot be hap- 
Py without them in any State, for he Kingdom 
of God is within ust. And are they after all to 
ceaſe hereafter ? No ſurely, they are the Appro- 
bation and Love of Goodneſs, and therefore as 

rmanent as the Love of God, who is Goodneſs 
itſelf. The particular Acts indeed, and Expreſ- 
ſions of theſe Diſpoſitions, may ceaſe with the 
preſent Syſtem of things, and ſo may the parti- 
cular Acts of the Love of God; but it will not 
from hence follow, that thoſe moral Acts that 
will ceaſe, ought not to be preferred before Po- 
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ſitive that will ceaſe too. If any Conſequence is 
to be drawn from theſe Acts Ceaſing, it is that 
neither moral, or poſitive Acts are to be re- 

arded, ſince they will both ceaſe hereafter, and 
— why ſhould we exerciſe our ſelves in 
them at preſent ? If it be ſaid, becauſe they are 
for the Good of the preſent World, and tend to 

ualify us for a State of Happineſs hereafter ; 
then 1t will follow, that for the ſame Reaſon thoſe 
ought to be principally regarded, that principally 
anſwer theſe Ends ; and therefore Moral Duty 
ought to be preferred to Poſitive. | 


Accordingly there are Inſtances in 
P. 21, Scripture 7 our Saviour's Healing In- 

firmities of long ſtanding, and which 
might have ſtaid longer, (as the Queſtion pro- 
poſed by the Ruler of the Synagogue, Are there 
not ſix Days in which Men ought not to work ', &c. 
plainly ſuppoſes, ) without imminent Danger, no 
the Sabbath Day ', when the Jews had a mind 
to try him in this very particular; which he 
juſtifies by this general Rule, that it was lawful 
to do good on the Sabbath Day, The fame Ex- 
ception was admitted in eating Swine's Fleſh, 
wherever our Author learnt the contrary, T hey 
were not indeed allowed to eat it in order to 
avoid Perſecution, which was Eleazar's Caſe », 
becauſe this would be obeying Man rather than 
God; but in caſe of Sickneſs they were allowed ta 
eat any thing forbidden, as Selden ſhews at large “. 
So contrary is the Truth of the Caſe to our Au- 
thor's Account of it. 


Luke xiii. 14. t John v. 8. Mark iii, 1. 2, 
3, 4. v 2 Macchab. vi. 18, &c. v Selden de 
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But further, to anſwer the Suppoſi- 
P. 22. tion he makes about Abrabam, ſuppoſe 
Abraham, when he was commanded 10 
walk through the Land, in thelength of it, and in the 
breadth of it *, before he had finiſhed his Jour- 
ney , had turned aſide to reſcue Lot from his 
Enemies, or intercede for Sodom, would this be 
juſtifiable Conduct? I ſuppoſe it was. Nay ſup- 
oſe in his Journey to offer up 1ſaac, he had 
ound a Perſon, as the Samaritan did, that had 
been dangerouſly wounded, and deſtitute of Aſ- 
ſiſtance; would it have been a Crime in him to 
have ſtaied till he had taken care of him? I ſup- 
poſe, I am ſure not, ſince our Saviour, by not 
mentioning any ſlight Cauſe, for which the Prieſt, 
and Levite unjuſtly neglected him, abſolutely 
condemns them, whatever their Reaſon was; 
and thereby plainly ſuppoſes no Reaſon could 
juſtify the Breach of this moral Duty. 
And if any Perſon had juſt Occaſion to take 
a Journey, —_ it was not unavoidable, ſo 
that he could not be at Feruſalem at the Time of 
the Paſſover, God was pleaſed to appoint another 
Time for his obſerving it*; and accordingly 
Hezekiah deferred the Time of keeping it, by the 
Advice of his Counſellors, for the whole Nation 
in generale upon good Reaſons. Maimonides has 
well explained the Truth of the Caſe, Theſe 
Poſitive Precepts, as they are given, and ſuited to 
the Nation in common, have no regard to extra- 
ordinary Caſes; they therefore ſet a particular Time 
to Services of the ſecond Intention, but not to thoſe of 


* Geneſis xiii. 17. Y Geneſis xx. 1. * Gene- 
ſis, xiv. 14, &c. Geneſis xviii. 23. * Luke x. 31, 32, 
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the firſt, which are abſolute, and univerſal*, Not 
that theſe Poſitive Duties are to be done at all 
Events at the Time fixed for them; but the Rea- 
ſon of appointing a Time for their Performance 
was, becauſe it was proper and neceſſary to fix 
things of ſuch a Nature to a certain Time, when 
they would be the beſt Memorials of the Things 
deſigned to be repreſented, andexcited by them ; 
otherwiſe they would be in great Danger of be- 
ing quite neglected, ſince there would not any na- 
tural Occaſions of doing them happen, as there 
does conſtantly of doing Moral Duties. 


> There is another Gentleman e, 
Supp: p. 23. whom our Author's general Way 

of Writing, obliged to be more. 
tedious than he could have wiſhed, in proving the 
Excellence, and Obligation of Moral Duties a- 
bove Poſitive. The firſt Nine or Ten Pages are 
ſpent in juſtifying Dr. Clarke's. Account of the 
Sacrament, which, as it was repreſented by this 
Author, was made the Foundation of the Diſ- 
pute; and therefore are not, I think, much fo- 
reign to the purpoſe, ſince they have vindicated 
the Doctor's Senſe ſo undeniably, that no attempt 
has been made to anſwer it. 

How far this Writer has injured our Author, 
by repreſenting his Notions as differing from Biſhop 
Cumberland's ', appears in ſame meaſure from 
the wonderful Harmony that has. been already 
ſhewn to be betwixt them; and will appear more 
evidently if we compare their fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Morality together. The chief Crinomenon 
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of the Law of Nature, ſays the Biſhop, is to be 
fſhewn from the neceſſary Connection of the Actions of 
any Perſon to the publick Good, and his own greateſt 
Happineſs, and Perfection . Biſhop Cumberland 
therefore does not found our Duty, upon what 
is beſt upon the whole only in any particular Caſe, 
as this Author does, but upon what is neceſſarily 
beſt, what has a natural neceſſary Connection with 

eral Good; which is a very material Difference, 
and will produce great Alteration in our Duty. 
For there may be things that may be for the Good 
of the whole in a particular Caſe, which it ſhall 
not be our Duty to do, becauſe it has not a na- 
tural and neceſſary Connection with it. Tuſtin 
Martyr has given us an Example of this kind: It 
was for the Good of the whole, as Circumſtances 
were, that our Saviour ſhould be crucified, at 
that particular Time, and Manner, that he was; 
and yet it was not a Duty, but a Crime in his 
Betrayer, and Murderers *. For this was not 
naturally, and in itſelf for the Good of the 
whole, but aroſe from the Embarraſſment of Af- 
fairs; and yet our Author's Rule that is fo inno- 
cent, and of ſuch admirable uſe, will fully juſtify 
them for acting thus for the good of the whole in 
theſe particular Circumſtances, ſo as not to croſs 
God's main Deſign, the common Felicity. Well 
therefore might Socrates curſe thoſe, that thus ſe- 
parate the Uſefulneſs of Actions from their Honeſty ', 
which will juſtify the worſt of Wickedneſs in 
many other Inſtances, as well as this, had I time 
to produce and explain them *. But I ſhall only 
ask him at preſent, whether it 'could be for the 
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Good of the whole for a Man to neglect to do the 
greateſt Service to Mankind in nos, rather than 
totally omit a ſingle Poſitive Duty? How is this 
beſt upon the whole? Or if it. is not, by what 
Rule is it declared ro be right '? And where lies 
the admirable Uſe of that Rule that will warrant 
him to do lo. 


. Add but the Pages 45, 50, 5b 
Supp. p. 24. of the Comparative Excellence, to 
Pages 46, 47, 48, quoted by this 
Author; nay add but the Pages 27, 28, of the 
Supplement itſelf, to the Page 24, which we are 
now conſidering, z and it will appear flagrant, 
that both the Diſadvantages which this Author 
had ſaid would attend the Negle& of the Sa- 
crament, both he ſpiritual Diſadvantage it would 
be of to our own Souls, and the Offence it might 
give the World, were conſidered particularly -in 
Comparative Excellence; and it was there proved 
that neither of theſe Diſadvantages could follow 
from neglecting the Sacrament to do Moral Du- 
ties, when they were wanted. Non privatio, ſed 
Contemptus Sacramenti, damnat, ſays St. Auſtin ; 
and if Men ſhould unjuſtly be ſcandalized at ſuch 
a Neglect, ſure a ſerious Man may venture to af- 
firm, that the greateſt Services to Mankind will com- 
penſate for ſuch an Offence; nay, ſo little a Service, 
as healing one fick Perſon on the Sabbath-Day, 
otherwiſe our Saviour would not have done it, 
to the great Scandal of the Chief of the Jews. 
And here I cannot help obſerving in Juſtice to 
his imured Adverſary, this Author's peculiar Skill, 
and Dexterity, in Controverſy, to ſay nothing 
worſe of it: He can charge it in his 24th Page, 


Nat. &c. Chriſtian Sacr. p. 26. 
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as an Article of Miſrepreſentation upon the Au- 
thor of Comparative Excellence, that he had not 
taken notice of the Spiritual Diſadvantage, which 
he had ſaid would ariſe from the Neglect of the 
Sacrament to do Moral Duties, but had conſide- 
red the Offence only it would give to others ; 
and had miſrepreſented him as reſolving all the Sin 4 
ſuch a Neglect into that only; and yet in his 27th 
and 28th Pages, as if all this had been forgot, 
he can object at large againſt the Anſwer, which 
Comparative Excellence had given to his Account 
of theſe Spiritual Diſadvantages ;, ſo that within the 
Compaſs of three Pages in the Supplement, the 
Author of Comparative Excellence has taken no 
notice of the Spiritual Diſadvantages aſcribed to 
the Neglect of the Sacrament, and yet has given 
a falſe, and inſufficient Account of them. This 
is his way of proving his Adverſaries guilty of 

Miſrepreſentation. | 


It is an odd way of arguing in 

Supp. p. 25. this Author's Opinion, to ſay that 
„fit is right, as he owns it is, 10 neg- 

left Poſitive to do Moral Duties once, it will be 
right to do it always in the ſame Circumſtances : For 
1ſt, he ſays, there is @ Time for all things, and 
therefore bare Repetition of the ſame right Act 
may make it. out of Time, and thereby crimi- 
nal. What therefore is it that determines the 
Times of Things, the Time to weep, and the Time 
to laugh, the Time to plant, and the Time to pluck 
up * How ſhall a wiſe Man's Heart determine both 
Time, and Judgement? How ſhall we fix this ſub- 
tle Point of Duration, when every thing may 
properly be done ? Is this to be ſettled by Tale, 
and Number, or by the Circumſtances, and Con- 
dition of Things? If by Number, how many 
Times 
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Times preciſely may the ſame right not be' done, 
before it will be criminal? If the Time of Things 
is to be adjuſted only by Circumſtances, then the 
ſame Circumſtances that made it the Time to do 
Moral Duties once, will, when they return, make 
it the Time to do Moral Duties always, and there- 
fore to prefer them to Poſitive. — The Nonſenſe, 
whatever it is, of ſuppoſing Moral and Poſitive 
Duties to interfere, is chargeable only on thoſe 
that firſt raiſed the Diſpute without Reaſon, and 
by their dangerous Doctrines made it neceſſary to 
reply. But, 
2dly, It is great Vanity, he ſays, in any Man 
to pretend that his (Moral) Services are equivalent 
to God's Honour; therefore Poſitive Duties ought 
ſometimes to be preferred to Moral, which moſt 
Promote God's Honour, ſays Biſhop Cumberland, 
by an Imitation of the divine Beneficence „, and by 
making Thankſgiving redound to the Glory of God; 
we ought rather to chuſe to Honour him with 
our Lips, then Honour the Lord, and relieve our 
Brethren with our Subſtance. | 
3dly, There is no Man, he ſays, but what ſpends 
every Day more time in eating, drinking, and ſleep- 
ing, than it would require to receive the Sacrament, 
and therefore he argues, that if Moral Duties yield 
to theſe, when neceflary, (and therefore Moral 
Duties themſelves * ) therefore they ought to yield 
to Poſitive ; or if theſe Refreſhments are not ſup- 
poſed to be neceſſary, Moral Duties if wanted 
ought not to yield to them; neither is it ſuffict- 
ent to ſay, when our. Neighbour wants, and de- 
ſires our Aſſiſtance, trouble me not, the Door is now 
Hut, and my Children are with me in Bed, 1 
cannot riſe and give it thee o. 
ma Cumberland. p. 194. Rom. ii. 24. D. Hieron, in lo- 
cum. lohn xv. 8. Cumb. p. 368. 9 Luke xi. 7. 
Athly, To 
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Athly, To ſay that barely. repeating the ſame inna 
cent AF in the ſame Circumſtances does not make it 
criminal, is, he ſays, falſe and contrary to the 
Rules of Moral Arithmetick ; for by that ( what- 
ever fort of Mathematical Magick it is, or how- 
ever to be diſtinguiſhed from Poſitive Arithme- 
zick) adding ſeveral things many times together, 
ſhall create a Property in the Sum, that is not in 
any of the Particulars. ( This perhaps, it we 
could but know where to learn it, would teach us 
by adding ſeveral Mathematical Surfaces toge- 
ther to produce a Solid.) For Inſtance, to eat, 
and drink when Hungry, and Thirſty, is right 
to refreſh Nature; why then eat and drink again 
when Hungry and Thirſty? What is it? Redit 
uncia, Qui Fir ? | 

Eating and drinking indeed, when not Hun- 
gry, or Thirſty, when Circumſtances are chan- 
ged, to overwhelm, not refreſh Nature, is 
wrong; but this is repeating the ſame natural 
Act only, which by change of Circumſtances will 
be made criminal, and not the ſame Moral Act 
under the ſame Circumſtances, which, if once, 
will eternally be right“. So again, zo faſt to mor- 
tify the Body is right, to faſt ſo as to pine it, when 
it does not want Mortification, (the ſame Circum- 
ſtances theſe I ſuppoſe) is wrong. While a Man 
is exerciſing Charity towards other Men's Souls, or 
Bodies, be is, according to this Author, negleing 
the Concerns of his own Soul, though he is im- 
proving it in that Virtue, hat is more durable 
than Faith, or Hope, that is the End of the Com. 
mandment, God allows us therefore- by Numbers 
of Times, I ſuppoſe, and not by the Circum- 


Cumberland, p. 86. Vera propoſitio— cum aliis veris 
convenit, — licet ſimilis ille Caſus alio tempore recurrat. 
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1 
ſtances of Things, to prefer one Duty to another ; 
we may neglect his Poſitive Ordinances to do Mo- 
ral Duty to ſeven times, but not to ſeventy times 
ſeven. So exact is the Scripture in telling us how 
often we ſhall repeat the | Ir good Act in the 
fame Circumſtances, for fear we ſhould be righte- 
ous over- much. It is groſs Robbery and Sacrilege 
to take a Talent from God's Poſitive Ordinances to 
do our Neighbour Service ; though it would be 
wrong not 10 take one Shekel on the ſame Account, 
fays our Author's Moral Arithmetick ; but how 
can each failure, ſays Puffendorff, taken collectively, 
eſcape the Imputation of Guilt , when at the ſame 
time each particular is acknowledged to be ſinful * ? 


| We are now come to the 
Supp. p. 27. N. 1. Proof, that Comparative Ex- 
| cellence brings, that greater. 

Spiritual Advantage arifes to our ſelves from Mo- 
ral, than does from Poſitive Duties, in Oppo- 
ſition to what this Author has ſaid to the con- 
trary. Here then it is admitted that the Spiri- 
tual Advantages attending both are there at large 
conſidered, however it came before to be de- 
nied; and only ſome parts of the Account are 
objected to. Particularly it was ſaid, that Mo- 
— Duties are more excellent, and of greater Spi- 
ritual Advantage to us than Poſitive, as much as 
Practice improves, and ſtrengthens good Diſpoſitions 
in us beyond Contemplation, &c, as if, ſays this Au- 
thor, As of Poſitive Duty were Contemplation 
only. Yes, Sir, though they are A#s in 1talick 
Characters, yet ( ſetting aſide the ſupernatural 
Aſſiſtance attending them, which we have equal 
Reaſon to expect in the Practice of Moral 


1 Puffendorf, L. N. p. 49. B. 1. ch. v. $,8. 
Du- 
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Duties, fo that they are in this reſpect equal) 
they are ſuch A#s as are deſigned to excite Con- 
templation only of things done for us, and Duties 
to be done by us, and. Affections ſuitable to both; 
as Maimoniaes, and Dr. Spencer have ſhewn of the 
whole Fewiſh Service; and Juſtin Martyr proves 
both of the Few! Rites and Chriftian Sacraments *, 
they are therefore 10 be fulfilled in the Kingdom of 
Heaven, where Symbols and Repreſentations will 
be ſuperſeded by Viſion, and Enjoyment. But 
they are uſeful at preſent, becauſe the Paith and 
Hape of Chriſtians is wonderfully ſtrengtbned by the 
Captemplation f the great Propitialion for Sin, 
made by our Saviour, and repreſented io their Eyes 
on the Lord's Table in the Holy Communion ", Hu- 
man Weakneſs requires to be aſſiſted by theſe exter- 
nal Signs.” ; neither is God himſelf worſhipped in 
theſe Ordinances. with, Clouds of Incenſe, but with 
the Contemplations of pure Minds. 

2, It was further ſaid, to ſhew the greater Spi- 
ritual Benefit of Moral above Poſitive Duties, 
that N was peculiar to Moral Duty which Poſitive 
has no ſhare in, that it made us rich towards God, 
rich in good Works, For though indeed St. James 
ſays, that Abraham was juſtified by Works, when 
he offered up Iſaac his Son, as it was poſitively 
commanded him; yet the Place in Geneſis » that 
he alludes to, and the Account given of Abra- 
ham in the other Places of the New Teſtament, 
ſhew that he was juſtified by his Faith, by his 


John xv. 1, 2. John xiv. 23. Luke xvi, 9, 11. Good- 
man's Wint. Ev. Conf. p. 154. Biſhop Burnet's Expoſ. Ar. 
13. p. 130. f Juitin Martyr, p. 184, 5, 172, 3, 
185, 230, 218, 219, 290, 222, 3. Matt, xxvi. 29, 
Luke xxii. 16. u Goodman's Wint. Ev. Conf. p. 162, 
Maierus Hieroglyph, Egypt. L. 4. p. 164. * Good- 

man's Wint. Ev. Conf. p. 186. Y Geneſis xvi. 5, 6. 
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believing God's Promiſe that his Seed ſhould in- 
creaſe, as the Stars of Heaven. This was reckoned 
to him for Righteouſneſs, and it was certainly his 
Moral Duty firmly to believe what God had re- 
vealed ; but how was it reckoned, when he was in 
Circumciſion, or in Uncircumciſion *, as the Apoſtle 
to the Romans Reaſons, after he had offered up 
his Son, or before? Long before he was born, 
as the Text in Geneſis aſſures us. I argue then, 
as the Apoſtle does of Circumciſion, that ſince 
Abraham was thus juſtified before he had offered 
his Son, this poſitively commanded Act was not 
the Cauſe of his antecedent Juſtification ; but the 
Sincerity, and Strength of his Faith only ; and 
as he received Circumciſion from God as a Seal of 
the Righteouſneſs of the Faith that be had, on 
God's Part; ſo he received the poſitive Com- 
mand to ſacrifice his Son, not as a new Cauſe of 
Juſtification, but as a Proof, and Teſtimony of 
the Sincerity of this juſtifying Faith on his: If 
this Faith was ſincere, it would neceſſarily lead 
him to do every thing which God commanded, in 
whom he truſted; and this is the Uſe St. James 
makes of his Example, to ſhew the Nature, and 
Effects of a true juſtifying Faith, and not, con- 
trary to the other 13 that theſe Acts of 
his were the Cauſe of his Juſtification. And 
accordingly, as by readily offering his Son, he 
ſhewed his Faith was conſtant and ſincere; the ſame 
Bleſſing was renewed to his Faith thus proved by 
a poſitive Act, as was before given it before 
any poſitive Act was done in Confirmation of it; 
ſo that the poſitive Act did not increaſe his Re- 
ward, or make him rich towards God. And though 


Rom. iv. 3. Galat, iii, 6, 20. Heb. xi. 18, 19, Ge- 
nel's Xii. 16, 17, 18. 
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e ping the Faith, adhering to, practiſing, and 
maintaining, and ſuffering for the Truth, will en- 
title to a Crown of Righteouſneſs, all eminent 
Acts of Moral Virtue; yet preaching, or pro- 
pheſy ing in Chriſt's Name only will avail no- 
thing *, as himſelf has aſſured us; or at leaſt is 
no more rewardable, than as it is a faithful Diſ- 
charge of an Office, or Station of Life God has 
put us in, after which appointment, the ſeconda- 
ry Law of Nature makes it a Moral Duty; and 
the Reward, which the Apoſtle himſelf expected, 
was not to him only, but to all them alſo that love 
ChriſPs appearing . 

3. His next Objection, after he has paſſed over 
many material Articles of preference aſcribed to 
Moral Duties in Comparative Excellence, is a- 
gainſt a ſingle Epithet, which was given to Mo- 
ral Duty in Conſequence of what had been be- 
fore proved of it, and therefore it is no wonder, 
that it ſhould be, as he ſays, ſomething over again; 
of ſuch Repetitions no Author need be aſhamed : 
How far it is conſiſtent with the Gravity, and In- 
genuity of a ſerious Diſputant, to charge Epi- 
thets as Repetitions of Things, and conſider them 
as diſtinct Arguments, while he takes no notice 
of thoſe that are ſtared at length, I leave to him- 
ſelt, and the Reader to conſider. But the Ob- 
jection is, that Moral Duties are ſaid to be aclive 
Virtue, as if, ſays he, Poſitive were not altoge- 
ther as aclive: No, Sir, Poſitive Duties, though 
they are Actions, ſerve, and were deſigned to 
help Contemplation only, as has been ſhewn 3 
and are not virtuous Diſpoſitions exerting them- 
ſelves in their proper genuine As, they are not 


d Matt. vii, 22, 24. © 2 Tim. iv. 8. 
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as Juſtin Martyr ſays of Circumciſion, %yw Jaw 
cv, „ Works of Righteouſneſs ; or as the Apo- 
ſtle, the Work of the Law, which was written in 
the Hearts of the Gentiles. 

4. His 4th Objection taken from a Similitude, 
( and therefore no wonder that it 1s a Repetition 
of the Thought it was intended to illuſtrate, 
though notwithſtanding the Repetition one 
would have thought it might have pleaſed this 
Author, as he ſo much admired the Allegory in 
the Gentleman's Letter, which we before conſi- 
dered) is, that it is improperly faid, that in Mo- 
ral Duties we ſtep forward towards Heaven; in 
Poſitive we ſit down, as it were, to conſider, and re- 
freſh our ſelves for the Tourney, So Abraham, ſays 
he, we are to ſuppoſe ſat down to refreſh, when he 
too a Journey out of his own Country, Idle and 
ridiculous ! Abraham, as has been ſhewn, was as 
much juſtified before he did this poſitive Act, as 
afterwards; this did not increaſe the Bleſſing, or 
Righteouſneſs imputed to him; but the Exerciſe 
of this Faith in this poſitive Act ſtrengthened, 
and confirmed it. And thus do all Poſitive Du- 
ties contribute, to refreſh, and confirm good 
Diſpoſitions in us, on which Account they are 
often called by the ancient Fathers 9:3 vialica, 
or Proviſions for our Journey exactly agreeable 
to the Similitude here uſed ; for by them, as 
Grotius ſomewhere ſpeaks, we' have as it were Wind, 
and Tide given us, to ſteer our Spiritual Courſe. 

5. In his 5th Objection, which he fetches from 
the Beginning of another Paragraph, and a dif- 


4 Juſtin Martyr, 184. Thirlb. Edit. * py dννuñx 6 $9av vi- 
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ferent Argument. He is diſpleaſed bat Moral 
Duties are ſaid to be founded on the Reaſons and 
Fitneſſes of Things, which Poſitive were not, but 
on prudential Reaſons only ſufficient to juſtify 
God's Wiſdom in commanding them as a wife 
Governour, as has been fully ſhewn; and this 
he himſelf plainly allows, if he has any meaning 
in his Words, though he has ſo ſoon forgot it. 
For when he ſuppoſes it to be asked him, be- 
tber Poſitive Duties are natural, neceſſary, eternal, 
indiſpenſable, reſulting from the Nature of Things ; 
He anſwers, No; for then the Precepts enjoynihg 
them would not be Poſitive but Moral *, And yet 
this Poſition of his own is here, to make an ap- 


pearance of Numbers, made an Article of Ob- 
jection againſt his Adverſary. 


In his next Paragraph he pre- 

Supp. p. 28. trends to give a different Reaſon 
from what was aſſigned in Com- 

parative Excellence, Why negative Moral Precepts 
bind always, ſo that no affirmative Moral or Po- 
ſitive Duty can be done in Violation of them, 
whereas affirmative Moral Duties do not oblige 
in the ſame ſtrict, and conſtant Manner; his 
Reaſon is, That we cannot be employed in all affirma- 
tive Duties always, becauſe they are many, and we 
can do but one thing al à Time, but we can always 
forbear doing what God has forbidden: And this in- 
deed is a good Reaſon, why we ſhould not be 
obliged to do two or three Moral affirmative 
Duties at the ſame time, we may not be able to 
do them, and therefore cannot be obliged to Im- 
poſſibilities. But we are able, and have a Power 
to do an affirmative Moral Duty, or a Poſitive 


5 Supplement, p. 19. 
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Duty, ſo, as to violate a negative moral Law; 
we may have a natural Power to do this, why then 
ſhall we not have a moral Power? Our Author's 
Reaſon ceaſes, we may be able to relieve a Per- 
ſon in diſtreſs out of that which is not our own, 
what then hinders us, lays a moral Reſtraint upon 
us not to uſe this natural Power we have in this 
way ? What makes the negative Duty bind, and 
not the affirmative? No other, but the crude 
Reaſon that Comparative Excellence has given; 
that by a negative Moral Duties interfering thus 
with an affirmative, an evil Circumſtance is ad- 
ded to the otherwiſe good Action, that makes it 
ſinful, and unlawful for us to relieve and aſſiſt 
one, (which would be otherwiſe a good Act) 
by violating the Rights of another ; and there- 
fore the Obligation to ſuch a Charity ceaſes, till 
this evil Circumftance is removed. As Crude an 
Account as this 1s, it is what the beſt Judges in 
theſe Matters have left us *, and the only one 
that will anſwer the Difficulty which his Solu— 
tion does not reach. 

This is the Specimen our Author has given us 
of his own as well as his Adverſary's Skill in 
theſe Matters; and I dare ſay, his Adverſary is 
as deſirous as himſelf, that the indifferent Reader 
ſhould, as he propoles, from hence judge, which 
are the greateſt Trifles, the Arguments that had 
been brought againſt him, or the Anſwers he has 
given them; and what he would have been able 
to have done, had he entered ſeriouſly into the 
whole Courſe of Argument in a Book, which he 


s Petrus Gregorius Syntag. Jur. univ. L xi. c. 1. S. 8. mu- 
tabile erit — jus Naturæ, quando rationes, quz æquum ſta- 
tuebant, aliis ſubortis Cauſis novis Incipiunt minui, & ſupe- 
rantur alia majori æquitate. . 
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has picked and culled for Objections with ſo little 
Succeſs; and which he is forced at laſt to con- 
demn in the Lump, by vilifying and reproachful 
Language, inſtead of ſerious Arguments. 

It remains that I conſider, as I propoſed, 
wherein Biſhop Cumberland's Scheme of Mora- 
lity, as far as it denies. the Reaſons of Things to 
be in themſelves obligatory, is defective; and 
what Difficulties it labours under on that Ac- 
count. 

That Biſhop Cumberland did not ſee any thing 
| wrong, or dangerous in ſuppoſing that ſomething 
was fit, and obligatory in itſelf, as, he ſays, zhe 
Generality of Moraliſts before him maintained“ ap- 
pears from ſome Parts of his Book in which he 
mentions this Notion, without raiſing the leaſt 
Objection againſt it; and from others, in which 
he ſeems to reaſon from this very Suppoſition, 
that ſomething muſt neceſſarily appear right in 
itſelf to us, and therefore to God himſelf, who 
has right Reaſon in common with us But be- 
cauſe his Adverſary would not allow this Synthe- 
tical Way of proving the divine Attributes“; 
and Hobbes had maintained that the mere Dictates 
of Reaſon had not the proper Nature of Laws'; 
and therefore that there were none but Civil 
Laws, by which Men were obliged ; He thought 
it neceſſary, eſpecially at that time, as he ſpeaks 
himſelf », to ſhew, that they were really Laws 
enacted by God, that they were E g de, 3:07, 
in the ſame Manner as Axioms in Theory ( that the 
Radii of the ſame Circle are equal, &c.) were, 
becauſe he had given us a Power of diſcovering 
the Truth of both alike ". Now as this ſuppoſes 


b Cumb. Prolegom. S. 4. ' Ibid. p. 9, 14, 16, 17, 
169. * Ibid. p. 223. ! Thid. p. 16. Prolegom. 
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ſomething to be true, and right in itſelf, and; 
therefore obligatory, which our natural Faculties 
can of themſelves diſcover, and oblige us to do: 
ſo without ſuch a Suppoſition, he gives no Ac- 
count how we are obliged to abey the Command 
of God himſelf. This he ſays we muſt be ob- 
liged to, becauſe we cannot but ſee it neceſſary for 
the common Good, that a Sovereignty over us, an 
a Power 75 giving us Laws, ſhould belong to. ſo 
excellent a Being * ; it is therefore our diſcovering 
this Fitneſs, and Neceflity of the Authority of 
God over us that does itſelf oblige us, or we are 
under no Obligation to obey his Commands. And 
yet, however it comes to paſs, he afterwards re- 
preſents theſe Convictions we have of the Fitneſ- 
ſes of Things (one of which is of God's Au- 
thority, over us) not. as obliging us themſelves, 
bur as Indications only that God intended by them 
to oblige us, and makes all Obligation ariſe only 
from his Will”. Though there muſt be. ſome 
obligatory Fitneſſes, and Reaſons in Things, b 
which we are bound to obey it, before his Will, 
or Command can take place. 

He further makes the Fitneſſes of Things relative 


to a certain End, our own, and the common Hap- 


pineſs *, and accordingly defines Good and Evil 
to be what will promote that End, what 1s natu- 
rally. good for Mankind; and moral Good or 
Evil is according to him doing one, or the other 
to our ſelves, and others. Whereas moral Good 
is ſo far from being ſo, out of feference to natu- 
ral Good, that natural Good conſiſts in preſer- 
ving the Order of Things, acting agrecably to 


© Cumb. Prolegom. S. 24. p. 343. 345 S. 7. b Cum- 
berland, p. 282, 324, 230. Cumberland cap. 3. S. 2. 
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the Truths that reſult from them , and moral 
Good- acting alike in like Caſes, which Reaſon di- 
recs, is ſo far from being the Effect, that it is 
the efficient Cauſe, and Conſtituent of that na- 
tural Good we are to purſue ', and is therefore 
gat in itſelf without reference to any thing elſe; 


T1 

The Reaſon why it is naturally Good, and plea- 
ſant to us, is becauſe our Underſtanding pro- 
nounces it to be right, 2 a alike in liks Cafe 
even in things, that are equally eſfectual to produce 
the common. natural Good. 80 that the natural 
Good of it is not the Cauſe of its Reaſonableneſs 
and Morality ; but its Reaſonableneſs the Cauſe 
of the Pleaſure that attends it; and therefore 
ſomething is fit, and right in itſelf without re- 
lation to any thing elſe. 

Further, if it be the fundamental Principle of 
Duty that we ought to do what by its natural 
neceſſary Effect is beſt for the common Good -; 
if we ate on that Account to punith, and bring 
evil on Offenders, becauſe it is neceſſary for the 
common Good *; for the ſame Reaſon we may 
violate the Rights; and hurt the Perſons of the In- 
nocent; nay, we may break the whole negative 
moral Law, as oft as it will be a Means of a 
pe Degree of Good to the greater Part of 

ankind '. 

Nay, if our Duty be only what will do the 
greateſt Good, then we ſatisfy this Duty, if we 
actually do thoſe things that are neceſſary to pro- 
mote it*, from whatever Principles we do it; and 


this Obligation will reach no further than to regu- 


Cumberland, p 327, 211. Cumberland, p. 5. 53, 
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late our external Behaviour. For what ſhould 
oblige us to acquire the Diſpoſitions of Benevo- 
lence, and Juſtice, which he ſays a ſolitary Man 
ought to have ? If it be ſaid, which is all that can 
be ſaid, that they are neceſſary to the Peace, and 
Happineſs of our own Minds *, then, it will fol- 
low, that they are naturally agreeable, and of 
themſelves approved of by the Mind, and there- 
fore obligatory in their own Nature without, re- 
French to any thing elſe. Again, Biſhop Cum- 
erland ſays, that we are firſt excited by the Care 
of our own Happineſs to conſider the Cauſes on 
which it depends, namely, God and Man ; and 
thereby we are led, and obliged to endeavour to 
ſecure their Favour by doing good to them ®, In 
another pare he confutes this very Account, and 
fers himſelf to prove that doing publick Good is 
intended and approved of on its own Account, 
as being moſt excellent, the; beſt End ©, which 
God himſelf mult be pleaſed with! as well. as 
Man. And yet he again ſeems to allow *, that 
it it was poſſible for every one to attain Mp 
neſs by oppreſſing and oppoſing all others, Rea- 
ſon would allow him to do it; but ſince he can- 
not attain Happen this way, therefore Reaſon 
teaches him to ſeek it by the Practice of Juſtice 
and Benevolence; the only poſſible Way of at- 
taining it. From whence it will be difficult to 
ſhew how Men are obliged to the Practice of 
univerſal Juſtice, if it is poſſible for a Majority 
to ſecure their own Happineſs among themſelves 
by injuring the reſt ; and much more difficult will 
it be to prove their Obligation to obſerve the 


2 Cumberland, p. 212, 213. » Cumberland, p. 290, 292. 
© Cumberland, p. 115, 116, 168, 169, 170. 4 Cum- 


berland. p. 224. 201, 202, 216. © Cumberland, p, 217, 
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Law of Nature, towards thoſe that will not ob“ 
ſerve it again, and therefore to keep Faith with 
publick Robbers: unleſs it is allowed that the in- 
trinſick Reaſon, and Perfection of their own 
Minds obliges them to regard the Rights, to 
ropoſe the general Good of all—to act alike 
in like Caſes ; which is admitting ſomething to be 
reaſonable and fit in itſelf, independent on the 
good Influence it has upon our ſelves, or others; 
otherwiſe it will be impoſſible in theſe Particulars 
to make out a conſiſtent Scheme of Morality, 
And it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe from many Parts 
of his Book, that Biſhop Cumberland intended 
this as his fundamental Principle; but writing his 
Book at different Times, and under frequent Inter- 
ruptions, when he had forgot many things, that be 
had formerly conſidered, as he oy_ himſelf.f, he 
might not have it always ſo immediately in view. 


# Cumb. Prolegom. S. 29, 30 


1 2 APPEN- 


HERE is another Thing that has 
1 lately appeared in this Controverſy, 
S 4 F under the Title of an Eſſay on Mo- 
ral Obligation ; which in Juſtice to 
22) the Subject I am obliged to take 

a Notice of, though otherwiſe, in 
Charity to the Author, I ſhould rather have let 
it paſs unexamined,— It begins with ſtrong Pro- 
feſſions of Freedom, and Impartiality to both 
Sides, propoſing only to determine which of the two 
different Schemes of Morality that have been offered, 
is really the true one*,— It proceeds with great 
Zeal to defend the Doctrine of the Supplement, 
that nothing can be fit, and obligatory in itſelf, but as 
it is the Will, and Command of God. — And yet 
it ſtrongly concludes even by its own Arguments 
for the direct contrary ; and clearly makes out the 
eternal Obligation of the Reaſons of Things, by 
the very Proofs that were deſigned againſt it. 
As 1 abhor condemning a Book in this genera] 
Manner, pep to raiſe a Prejudice againſt it, 
or its Author, or (as the Cuſtom is) to get clear 
of the Trouble of anſwering its Arguments, by 


* Eſlay, KC. p. 2.7 p Eſſay, P. 5» 77 49. 46. 
calling 


HE | 
calling it puerile, empty of Argument, deſigned 10 
darken the Subject, puzzle the Cauſe, and perplex 
the Evidence; as I take this to be a Method not 
of puzzling, but ſuppreſſing Evidence as far as 
poſſible, and of skreening the Ignorance, and 
corrupt Deſigns of thoſe, who are never miſtaken 
whatever they write; are never guilty of recant- 
ing an Errour though ever ſo fully proved upon 
them, or of allowing any thing to be true 
is raufen ra Nev, AS Ariſtotle ſpeaks ; I ſhall make 
out the Truth of the Charge by a ſhort Repre- 
ſentation of the ſeveral Contradictions that con- 
fute one another throughout the Book ; and by 
ſhewing the true Conſequences that will ariſe from 
his own Arguments, in favour of the eternal and 
natural Obligation of Morality, and the Prefe- 
rence it deſerves before any Poſitive Duty. 

To paſs over then ſome Inaccuracies in his very 
Introduction, which I have not time to enlarge 
upon; as his warranting that Mr. Locke has 
abundantly proved, that Morality is as capable of 
Demonſtration as any other ſpeculative Science“; when 
himſelf only ſays — He dares venture to ſay it is, 


but has not conſidered the great Difficulties, which 


Ariſtotle, Grotius, and Biſhop Cumberland have 
co” will always hinder «5, in every way of con- 

dering Morality, from coming to equal Certan- 
ty about the ſeveral Duties of it, as we can, and 
do attain in other ſpeculative Sciences relating to 
Quantity ; — His concluding that becauſe Mora- 
lity is capable of Demonſtration, it muſt there- 
fore be owing to Prejudice that Men differ (not a- 
bout the Duties, but) about the firſt Principles of 
it, — that they demonſtrate it from different 


© Ex: p. 78. 4 Eſſay, p. 2. © Grotius de 

J. B. & P. L. 2. c. 23. S. 1. Cumberland, p. 375. 
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Suppoſitions; which I take to be a Conſequence, 
which his Premiles, if they were true, will not 
juſtify, as, if it was material in the preſent Diſ- 
pute, I could eaſily ſhew him: But to leave theſe 
things at preſent to his ſecond Conſideration ; the 
firſt important Contradiction relating to the Mat- 
ter in Diſpute, which deſerves to be taken notice 
of, is in his Account of Obligation. It is, he ſays, 
@ Neceſſity upon an Agent conſiſtent with perfect Li- 
bert) — and preſuppoſes arbitrary Will and Choice : 
. Not to ſtay then to convince him, or ſatisfy 
the Reader of Things, which no thinking Man 
can doubt of, — That it is neceſſary and unavoida- 
ble for a Man to chuſe according to the Judge- 
ment of his Underſtanding *; that qtherwiſe it 
is impoſſible there ſhould be any ſuch thing as 
Obligation, but by Chains and Fetters '; — That 
the Freedom of the Agent 1s not deſtroyed by 
any ſuch Neceſſity, nor by any thing but foreign, 
external, irreſiſtible Influence * ; — That natwith- 
ſanding this Neceſſity of Choice, there is ſuffici- 
ent Merit in the Agents taking care to examine 
things thoroughly, to avoid raſh, and erroneous 
Judgements, the ſole Cauſes of wrong Elections, 


Eſſay, ch. 1. p. 3. b Eſſay, p. 51. 

* Cumberland, p. 76, 169, 214. Fieri yix poteſt, ut quæ 
Judicavimus eſſe bona, ea — velimus. of 25 

i Cumberland, p. 240, 257. Vinculis propriè nonne aſtrin- 
gitur Animus. Nihil eſt quod neceſſitatem quicquam Facien- 
di menti humanæ afferre poteſt, ptræter propoſitiones Exhi- 
bentes Indicia Boni ex iis quæ facjemus proventuri. 

* Ariftot. ad Nicom. L. 5. c. 1, Bixw &, & » coxy RN, 
Cumb. p. 81. Poſſumus animum divertere à Cogitationibus 
—— in quo libertas Eminet.— — Hominis natma hoc in 
rx ery libertatatis, ut ad nihil detetminetur, nifyinteryentu 
ſui jucicii, F | 
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and Actions ; — and that God is in this way a 
roper Subject of Obligation as well as Man = :— 
would only obſerve, that this Obligation con- 

ſiſtent with perfect Liberty, and preſuppoſing arbi- 

trary Will, and Choice, ariſes, as he ſays after- 
wards”, from a ProſpeF of obtaining Happineſs, 
aud avoiding. Miſery, But Page 33, 4 Man can 

never att againſt his own Happineſs but by Miſtake z 

and Page 51, a Man cannot do otherwiſe than love 

himſelf, it is impoſſible be ſhould chuſe to be eternally 
miſerable, rather than eternally happy; therefore 

He cannot be ſaid to be obliged to love himſelf, or to 

chuſe Happineſs, ſince it is impoſſible he ſhould 

do otherwiſe, it is not free though voluntarily in bim 
to do it; and Obligation cannot be applied to ſuch 

Caſes. Either therefore. the Choice of Happi- 

neſs is not neceſſary, but arbitrary and free, di- 

rectly contrary to Page 51, or Obligation con- 

ſiſtent with perfett Liberty cannot ariſe from 4 
rofpe& of it, according to Page 51, a Contra- 

diction in Terms to Page 4; or it Obligation 

does ariſe from ſuch a Proſpect, as Page 4 teaches, 
it is not a Neceſſity conſiſtent with perfect Liberiy, 
as is ſaid in Page 3; and every way is equally 
applicable to God as Man, (expteſsly repugnant 
to his ſecond and third Chapters, near a fourth 

Part of his whole Book) ſince we read in Page 

51, That God's chuſing what is good, is not free 

though voluntary, in the fame Manner as Man's 


Cumberland, p. 90. S. x. p. 324. Quicquid contra rerum 
naturam agimus, & c. id totum precip'ti, temerario, intem- 
peſlivoq; liberi arbitrii uſui, præſentis plerumq Commodi Ti- 
tillatione delufi, & ſtimulantis Avimum ad pronuntiandum de 
rebus nondum falis Compertis, imputandum reor, 

m Cumberland, p 324 Voluntas ejus (Dei) propter infini- 
tam ſuam perſetionem, ab intellectùs ſui dickatis diflentire 
non po!'eſt, u Eſſay, p. 4+ 
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chuſing his own Happineſs is not. Either there- 


fore neither are obliged by a Proſpect of Good; 
or Happineſs; or if one notwithſtanding the 
Neceſſity of the Choice is obliged by a Proſpect 
of Happineſs, the other is for the ſame Reaſon, 
and in the ſame Manner obliged by a Proſpect 
of Good. To paſs on to another Contradiction, 
— as his Liberty-Obligation aroſe from a neceſſary 
Choice of Self-Happineſs*, he very conſiſtently 
ſays, Page 68 That whoſoever conſiders Man- 
kind as he ought, will ſee that he beſt conſults his own 
Happineſs who ſtudies that of the Publick, and en- 
deavours after the Efteem of Mankind —— which is 
uſeful and neceſſary for him as be lives in à ſocial 
Life , and if he has a Senſe of this, he muſt 
have a conſtant Diſpoſition to promote the Good of 
others, that is, he muſt deſire, and approve all Ac: 
tions, that tend towards it; that is, according to 
his own Definition of Obligation, he muſt be mo- 
rally obliged by this Proſpect of obtaining his 
own Happineſs, to do good to others, the neceſ- 
ſary and ſureſt Means to be obſerved as leading 10 


this general End, Page 68, 36; but all this is a- 


gain contradicted, Page 48, 49. There the na- 
tural Conveniencies, and Inconveniencies — of theſe 
certain Means will not induce moral Obligation; 
— there can be no Morality in complying with any 
Rule but the Will of God; though a Patient may be 
convinced of the Fitneſs of the Rules preſcribed him 
to preſerve his Health, and is obliged io comply with 


them, on a Principle of Self-Intereſt, et ſuch 
@ Compliance is not Moral, but only ach a one 
as is founded on the ſummum bonum, the In- 


tereſts of another Life, and compared with the Rule 
founded upon that '. 


" Eſſay, p. 4. 33. 7 Eſſay, & c p. 40. 3 Efay, 
And 
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And this opens another direct Contradiction 
to us in the Places before- cited. He often teſti- 
lies, both for himſelf, and the Author of the Sup- 
Plement *, that they mean, not a Proſpect of pri- 
vate Temporal Happineſs, but of future, and 
eternal, chat a Man is to act upon; which 
is his altimate End, and which induces mo- 
ral Obligation. And yet if it ſhould be ob- 
jected to him, that diſintereſted Benevolence, which 
he had before commended, Page 67, is inconſiſtent 
with what was ſaid before of private Happineſs be- 
.ing a Man's ultimate End ; he anſwers, Page 68, 
That it is not in the leaſt inconſiſtent with it, 
bur a neceſſary Means to it, a neceſſary Means 
of procuring the Eſteem of Mankind, and the Be- 
- nefits of it, which muſt therefore be the «ultimate 
End here meant, or there is no Meaning in the 
Place. ; . 

And to talk of a natural Rule of Morality 
founded on the Proſpetit of a future Reward is ( ſet- 
ting aſide Revelation) plainly abſurd ; ſince we 
muſt. find out what Law we are to obſerve from 
other Principles, before we can expect a Reward 
for it. The Proſpect of a Reward is not natu- 
rally antecedent, but ſubſequent to the Diſcovery 
of the Law. And accordingly he proves himſelt, 
that Juſtice, Oc. is the Will of God, and thereby 
our Duty, becau in the preſent Syſtem of Things 
it is neceſſary to the Well-being and Happineſs God 
deſigned Men for; but if God deſigned us for 
tuture Happineſs, and our Rhle of Morality is 
to be founded on that Proſpect, God might cer- 
tainly very conſiſtently command us any Me- 
thod of acling without regard to the preſent 
Syſtem of Things, and reward us with future 


* Eſſay, p. 19. ; c Eſſay. p.2t, 16, 53. 
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Happineſs for obſerving it. Nothing can make 
this inconſiſtent with God's Deſign, but 1 
that he deſigned our preſent Happineſs, as we 

as future, and that our Rule of Behaviour is to 
be founded on a Proſpect of that Temporal Hap- 
pineſs and Well-being, chat he deſigned us; for 
obſerving which he will make us happy hereafter. 
To find out therefore this Rule of Morality 
founded on God's Deſign, we muſt know whar 
Happineſs he deſigned us here. God's Deſign is 
to be learnt from his Works, his very Goodneſs 


is to be proved à poſteriori, and no other way *:' 


He has implanted in Man no other Principle 
naturally but Self-Love, and a Deſire of bis own 
Happineſs * ; malevolent A ffections may be pro- 
ved to be as natural as benevolent ones *, 
. ſingle Reaſon can be given ( ſetting aſide the Conſidera- 
tion tf a Reward ) why one ought to ſuffer the leaſt 
Evil, to remove from another the greateſt * ; why a 
Man ſhould communicate Happineſs to another ra- 
ther than Miſery » therefore God has given 
Men no natural Principle, to hinder them from 
following this Self-love in all Caſes, or to ſhew 
them it was his Deſign that they ſhould promote 
the Happineſs of others, any further than the 


find their own Account in it; Sclfiſhneſs there- _ 


fore after all with regard to this World is the 
only Principle of Morality, this Writer has left 
us. | 

If it be ſaid that, though there is nothing in our 
ſelves, nothing in others, (whom neither Rea- 
fon, or Affection, but only Selt-Intereſt diſpoſes 
us to love and aſſiſt ) that leads us to do good 


Ef y, p. 16, 52. « Effay, p. 35: « Eflay, 
p 33. x Eav, p. 65, wn 4 8 Eſſay, p. * 
65. * Eſſay, p. 60, 61. 
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Offices to one another; yet there is ſomething in 
God, from whence we may conclude it to be his 
Will, and Command; as be has an intrinſick De- 
fire to do Good, as he could have no other End in 
Creation, but to communicate Happineſs *, he muſt 
Will the preſent Happineſs of all his Creatures, 
and conſequently that we ſhould act in ſuch a 
manner; as to promote it as far as we can. I 
reply, this Argument proves that we ought to do 
good Offices to Brutes equally as to Men — 
they are God's Creatures as well az Men : 
God had no Deſign in Creation, but to commu- 
nicate Happineſs therefore we ought to pro- 
mote their Happineſs as far as poſſible. Or if 
we may treat them in ſuch a manner, as is moſt 
for our Temporal Intereſt, notwithſtanding God's 
Deſign in Creation; then we may treat Men 
upon the ſame Footing for the ſame Reaſon ; un- 
leſs from the very Nature of Men, from the Con- 
dition, and Relation they. ſtand in to us, it ap- 
pears fit, and reaſonable in itſelf, ( ard thereby 
the Will of God particularly as ta them) that 
we ſhould treat them in a kind, benevolent Mar- 
ner. Therefore this Writer's Morality that ſets 
aſide the Conſideration of theſe natural Fitneſſes, 
and Relations, leaves us no other Principle of 
Morality but Selfiſhneſs, a Proſpect of private 
Happineſs with regard to this World, and not 
with regard to another, as he ſo often profeſſes 
both for himſelf, and the Author of the Supple- 
ment *. | 
And indeed how is it poſſible they ſhould mean 
a future, and eternal Happineſs, that a Man is 


„ Eſſay. p. 36, 40, 68. d Eſſay, p 64, 65. 
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to act in view of, and found all his Morality 
upon, when according to the Supplement, 1h 

opes of a future Reward were neither certain e- 
nough to be depended upon, nor clear enough to be of 
any great Uſe to the wiſeſt of the Heathen World ? 
How could they act with a view to their own 
eternal Happineſs in this unknown State? What 
Rule of Morality could be founded on thar, 
which, in his Account, had itſelf no Foundation? 
If therefore, ſetting afide the Conſideration of a fu» 
ture Reward, no Reaſon can be given why one ſhould 
ſuffer the leaſt Degree of Pain, to remove from an- 
other the greateſt , and communicating Happi- 
neſs is not better to the Agent than communicating Mi- 
ſery, the Heathens, who had 70 hopes of a future 
Srate ſure enough to aft upon, had no Reaſon to do 
good to others but for Temporal Ends; and 
therefore private Temporal Intereft was the only 
Principle on which they could found their Mora- 
lity, and by which they could naturally diſco- 
ver the ſeveral Duties of it. | 

And thus his Morality, as was juſtly charged 
upon the Author of the Supplement, is 70 bet. 
ter than the Morality of a Pick- Pocket or Highway- 
Man , (in which the Worthies of the Hebrews are 
not concerned, who through Faith and Patience 
inherited the Promiſes) and he that is moſt ſelfiſh 
in Regard to this World, is moſt virtuous according 
in this Account, and will be moſt acceptable to 
God". . : 

The better to finiſh this Argument without In- 
terruption, I have paſſed over other Contradic- 
tions, that occurred to me in the Cqurſe of it, 
which I ſhall now conſider. He determines very 


; s Iflay p C6. * Eflay p. 6g. Eſſay, p. 66, 
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65 
ſanguinely with the World on his Side that God is 
not a proper Subject of Obligation *, though he had 
before ſhewn that he was capable of it in the 
ſame Manner. as Man is. —— But yet it is 
ſtrange Aﬀe&ation in ſome late Writers to affirm with 
Dr. Cudworth, that it has always been the Senſe of 
the Generality of Mankind, that there being an ef- 
ſential Difference of Good and Evil, there muſt be 
an impartial Juſtice in the Deity that preſideih over 
the ſame'. — There is, he ſays, no ſuch Differ- 
ence, there is no ſuch Thing as abſolute Fit- 
neſs =, but relative only; — He proves it thus — 
abſolute Fitneſs can never give a moral Charafter, 
becauſe there is no Action, but what may be fit in 
ſome Reſpef or other ; Hypocriſy is as fit for the End 
of a Knave as Honeſty for the End of an honeft Man. 
Therefore (the Conſequence ſure ſhould have been,) 
relative Fitneſs of Means, to Ends that can make 
Hypocriſy and Honeſty thus fit for different 
Ends, cannot give @ moral Charafter; but it muſt 
be either the abſolute Fitneſs of a certain End 
it ſelf, or of the Means uſed, which would cer- 
tainly make one of the Contraries unfit, that 
can only make a Thing moral: which was to 
be diſproved. 

Compare only what he ſays in another Place, 
and relative Fitneſs ſhall make contrary Actions 
equally fit for the ſame End. Hypoeriy, ſays 
he, is as fit for the End of a Knave, as Honefsy 
for the End of an honeſt Man. What is the End 
then a Knave propoſes? Se!f-Happineſs no doubt 
this is what he muſt chooſe, and cannot act againſt 
but by Miſtake". A RKnave is be that does Wrong 
upon a Principle of Intereſt *, If then Hypocriſy 


. ! Cudworth's Intell, Syſtem, p. 890. 
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is equally fit to promote this End as Honeſty, it 
is equally moral, and obligatory ; and fo by re- 
lative Fitneſs, Contradictions are ſtamped with 
a moral Character. IM 
Again, there cannot, he ſays, be any abſolute 
Fitneſſes ab æterno, becauſe there were no Things 
ab æterno ; in the ſame Manner as the Aubeiſt 
proves there could be no Knowledge of God from 
Eternity, becauſe the World, and all Things muſt be 
before there could be any Knowleage of them * ---—- 
and yet God foreknew what Relations, Effects, 


* and Conſequences would reſult from ſuch Natures 


ormed in his own Mind There was a Know- 


ledge of a moſt perfect Being comprehending himſelf 


from all Eternity, and the Extent of his own Pover, 


that is, all the Poſſibilities of Things, their Ideas 
with their ſeveral Relations, all neceſſary and im- 
mutable Truths \, . | 

And yet, it ſeems, theſe Truths yre neither 
neceſſary nor immutable ; they ariſe from the 
Conftitution of Things, and therefore from the Will 
of the Conſtitutor, and we are qgbliged to. obſerve 
them for the ſame Reaſon, as we are to obſerve the 
Laws of Matter and Motion, becauſe God has 
given certain Things certain Powers to do us 
Good or Harm. Bating him then the Abſurdi- 
ty of ſuppoſing moral Agents to be Pieces of Me- 
chaniſm, that are to obſerve the Laws of Malter 
and Motion; which natural Bodies, not moral A- 
gents are to be guided by, and which it was not 
Criminal in our Saviour to violate in order to 
perform uſeful Miracles; he means, I ſuppoſe, 
that as natural Bodies governed by the Laws of 
Matter, and Motion, become Inſtruments of 


y Effay; p. 10, 11. 4 Cudworth's Intell. <ytem, 
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Good or Harm' to our ſelves or others, the 
moral Law that forbids Injury of all Sorts, hin- 
ders us from doing thoſe Things to one another, 
that are hereby hurtful; this he improperly calls 
obſerving the Laws of Matter and Motion, when it 
is really obſerving the moral Law only extended 
to theſe conſtituted Natures acted by theſe Laws. 
Thus then his Argument ſtands z it is immoral to 
give a Man a Potion of Poiſon becauſe God would, 
there ſhould be that Relation between his Body and 
the Liquor, which we find there is; and ſo it is im- 
moral to deprive a Man of his Right, becauſe God 
was pleaſed to give Man ſuch a Nature, that Fuſtice 
would be neceſſary to his Happineſs ; ſo that both 
Obligations flow in the ſame Manner from the 
Will of God*', and his Conſtitution of Men 
and Things in ſuch a Manner", If be had crea- 
ted Beings of a different Rind, different Laws of 
Action would have prevailed. — And yet the wiſe 
Author of Nature cannot create Beings, that ſhould 
be perpetually claſhing with, and oppoſing themſelves, 
and one another ” . He cannot ſure create ſuch 
an original Hell, that rational Beings in whatever 
State they are placed, ſhould be at Liberty to 
invade one another's Rights, diſturb one ano- 
ther's Peace, or abuſe their own natural Powers, 
and hurt themſelves, whatever are the, Acts and 
Inſtruments of Intemperance and Debauchety. 
Some Acts there are that will hurt a rational Na- 
ture under all Conſtitutions of Things, as, af 
ſenting to contradictory Propoſitions, — Acting con- 
trary to Conſcience, which himſelf ſays, every one 
grants we ſhall be uneaſy and ſelf-condemned for *, 
Though perpetual Contradiction! p. 28. there is 


© Eſſay, p. 22, 23. P. 1, , 7 Ng. 
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he ſays no ſuch Conſcientious Uneaſineſs, but what 
ariſes from the Apprebenſion of Puniſhment ;, let 
him conſult the Places referred to, if he is wil- 
ling to be convinced in this Particular“. 

But beſides this natural Means of hurting our 
ſelves in all Conſtitutions, there may be many 
other Things that may be hurtful to us, or o- 
thers by Conſtitution only, as Poiſon to the Bo- 
dy ; bur the Obligation not to adminiſter them, 
does not therefore ariſe from the Conſtitution ; 
if it did, it would be immoral, as he ſays, to 
give a Man Poiſon at all, becauſe it has been 
made hurtful ro him. It is Poiſon by Conſtitu- 
tion therefore not to be given. But the material 
Part of all Actions notwithſtanding their Conſti- 
tution to do Good or Evil to the Subject of 
them, is indifferent and the Formality of them muſt 
be learnt from the Circumſtances ; . to kill a Man, to 
hurt his Body with a Sword is neither Good or 
Bad in it ſelf, notwithſtanding the Conſtitution 
of the Action to hurt him, but it may be one of 
the other according to the Circumſtances the Agent 
and Patient are in. Therefore it is not the Con- 
ſtitutions of Things to do Good or Harm, but 
Jome other Rule previous to the Conſtitution that 
regulates the uſe of them, not according to their 
Effects, but according to the Circumſtances of 
Things. And to make the Obligation, to uſe, 
or not uſe Things, ariſe from the Conſtitution of 
them, and the Will of the Conſtitutor would be 
to make the moral Law that regulates the uſe of 


Cumberland. p. 242. Sui veneni partem magnam Sce- 
leſtus Ebibit p. 276. S. 41, 281, 209, 210, 234, 94. Conſcia 
mens eft actuum ſuorum, & Exinde affert ſibi vel Tran - 
quillitatem — vel Triſtitiam — in hac mentis vi tota Conſcien- 
tiz vis Conſiſſit qua leges ſibi propont. 
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| Words, (Things of humane Appointment, an! 
Conſtitution) and all other Laws that are 
' ſuited to Men in the different Circumſtances they 
bring ibemſelves into *, owe their Obligation to 
the Will of Man. There is no Way of avoid- 
ing this Abſurdity, but by allowing an eternal 
immutable Rule of Morality, that does not ariſe 
from any particular Conſtitution, bur from the 
Reaſons and Fitneſſes of Things in all Circum- 
ſtances, and therefore extends to, and compre- 
hends every poſſible State of Things, and can 
only end with Reaſon itſelf *, that diſcovers the 
Fitneſs of it. 

By this it is that God is obliged; by this de- 
termined to ſuit his Laws to the Conditions of 
Things; ſince there is a Reaſonableneſs of a Law 
with Regard to the Impoſer, * as well as the Subject 
of it e. And therefore a wiſe Law-giver cannot 
Command a Thing that is fooliſh in it ſelf *: by 
this he was determined to communicate Happi- 
neſs; and to communicate it in ſuch a Degree as 
he has done. Monſtrous are the Contradictions 
he falls into, when he labours to deny it. Com- 
municating Happineſs he ſays was voluntary in 
bim, p. 51 Will is a blind Principle, and wants 
ſomething to direct it, p. 3. And yet all muſt 
be reſolved into his Will only, p. 14 — And yet not 
into Will as a blind Principle acted by Chance and 
Caprice (that is into Will only) but acted by infinit? 
Miſdom and Goodneſs, 10 do Good (which is I think 
his own Abſurdity of proving God to be good from 
his Goodneſs © ) — Nevertheleſs to ſay he is ated 
| by Goodneſs is no more, than aſſigning his bare Will and 
Inclination for a Cauſe of his Actions i. So that after all 


a Eſſay, p. 57. EP. 7 74s © Eſſay, p. 59, 61. 
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this talk about Wiſdom, becauſe it would ſuppoſe 
fomething better in it ſelf, which it therefore 
prefers*, it is all at laſt but bare blind Will ftill 
without any Direction from Wiſdom. To ſup- 
= Man's Will to be determined any certain 

ay in this Manner 1s, he ſays himſelf, plainly 
abſurd ; and therefore he asks what can determine 
it to do good: and why is it not the ſame Ab- 
ſurdity to ſuppoſe Will in God to be thus deter- 
mined by Nothing ? why may we not ask in his 
own Words what can induce God 10 communicate 
Happineſs rather than Miſery , what is the ex- 
citing Reaſon ? You muſt either aſſign one, or tell me 
it is preferable in it ſelf, and then the Pleaſure of 
doing it will be the true Reaſon ; now this is recur- 
ring to a moral Senſe » —Which ſuppoſes a pre-eſta- 
bliſhed Notion of what is morally Good or Evil — 
An Action is not morally Good, becauſe approved, 
nor morally Evil, becauſe diſapproved ; but it is 
therefore approved becauſe apprebended to be moral- 
ly Good, or diſap proved, becauſe morally Evil i — 
But if Communicating Happineſs or Miſery is a 
Thing indifferent to the Agent, as he ſays, p. 64 
Then God prefers communicating Happineſs , 
but no Body knows why * ; A groſs Abſurdity he 
owns in Relation to Man's Will, and why not in 
Relation to God? And yet it is and muſt be 
ſo, p. 15. there's no Reaſon to be aſſigned for 
this Determination of the Divine Will. And to 
give us a Specimen of this Determination of 
Will without Reaſon or contrary to it; he will 
not ſee, or acknowledge his own Conſequence, 
p. 55, 50, 20. That God's willing a Thing (willing 


Cumberland. p. 226. nec prudentia poteſt eſſe ulla — 
ſi alius Finis non <4 alio major. * Eſſay. P. 65. 
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to communicate Happineſs for Inſtance ) ſhers it 
to be fitting ſimply or in the whole. Neither indeed 
will he there adhere to it, but contradicts him- 
ſelf in one Breath, and therefore adds, that God's 
willing a Thing rather makes it fit, than ſberos it to 
be ſo — Though p. 54, he had faid — Things were 
abſolutely fit, or unfit ix Relation to the Circums 
ſtances —; and p. 5, one Religion may be fit at 
one Time, and another at another, according as the. 
Subjects of it are under different Circumſtances. — 
But after all ſo it muſt be, — God bas au intrin- 
fick Deſire to communicate Happineſs — though it is 
indifferent to the Agent, — and though be wants 
nothing to excite that Deſire — It is as neceſſary as 
his Exiſtence is“ — The ſame intrinſick Deſire 
led him to make juſt ſuch kind of Beings as be has 


made — He was not determined by any Thing, 


but propoſed to act for à certain End, the Commus- 
nication of Happineſs — But how came he to pro- 
poſe that Happineſs, that Degree of Happineſs 
which he afterwards ſpeaks of as intended by- 
God? What limited neceſſary infinite Goodneſy 
from having its full neceſſary Effect, and meaſu- 
red it out in ſuch Proportions? What induced 
him to create ſuch kind of Creatures ? Whar ? 
But as he immediately adds, bis foreknowing what 
Relations would reſult from ſuch Natures formgd in 
his own Mind — that the whole Scheme might be the 
beſt, that was poſſible. The beſt that was poſſible ? 
On what Account? What? Becauſe he would 
command them a certain Method of acting in 
Relation to one another, was this Scheme the: 
beſt poſſible in Relation to the Law he would ar- 
bitrarily preſcribe it? This could not determine 
his Will to create it in this Manner; ſince by 


Eſſay, p. 19. ® p. 51, If. o p. 20. 
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deſigning it another Law, which (if there's no 
eternal Law in it ſelf he might do) he might 
make another Scheme of Things equally beſt, 
and ſo it would be accident or caprice that his Will 
was determined to chooſe one rather than ano- 
ther. Beſt therefore it muſt be, upon Account 
of that Law that would neceſſarily regulate the 
Actions of all rational Agents, and thereby ex- 
tend to the Relations theſe Beings ſhould be in to 
one another, and direct their Behaviour ſo as 
would beſt ſuit the Deſign God ſaw fit to pro- 
poſe, and promotg that Degree of Happineſs he 
was by his Wiſdom determined to communicate. 
The Contemplation of theſe Relations, and the 
Law that would extend to, or reſult from them, 
induced him to create us in the Manner he did ; — 
And yet perpetual Contrariety. The Appearan- 
ces of the Relations of Things are ſaid, p. 14. to be 
Things ab extra to him, from which be is perfectly | 
free, fo as not to be determined by them to Action 
at all, or to any, Manner of Action: And therefore 
not to create his Creatures at firſt, nor treat them 
afterwards, in a certain Manner, according to 
their Merit and Demerit, (Relations I think, as 
much ab extra to him as any can be) and fo 
God is ſaid to be wiſe and juſt, and good once 
for Decency Sake: Bur we hear no more of 
his Juſtice, now and then a Word of his Wiſdom 
that has no Objects to be exerciſed about ” , nor 
any Effect to determine his Actions, but all is 
neceſſary Goodneſs throughout the whole Book. 


* Eſſay, p. . i ? Cumberland, p. 226. 
His ſublatis nomen tantum ſapientiæ & Deitatis relinquitur, 
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To Crown theſe flagrant Contradictions in point 
of Reaſoning, he afterwards gives us one in di- 
rect Matter of Fact. All the beſt Moraliſts, 
he ſays, are on his Side againſt the abſtract Fitneſſes 
of Things being in themſelves m__— Grotius and 
Dr. Clarke only are on the other Side à that main- 
tains theſe Fitneſſes. And yet, p. 63, he tells 
us there is ſcarce another Sedt of Philoſophers, ex- 
cept the Epicurean, but what are Favourers of this 
Opinion, that ſomething is honeſtum, and decorum, 
and thereby obligatory in itſelf. The Epicureans 
were wiſer than to hold this Doctrine; though 
Biſhop Cumberland unhappily gueſſes with the Au- 
thor of the Defence, that the Epicureans maintain- 
ed as well as the Reſt, that Virtue was deſirable 
on Account of its intrinſick Perfection, though no 
Law commanded it, and that therefore Plea- 
ſure was inſeparable from it, becauſe it was afin 
agreeably to Nature, and Reaſon *: Which is I 
think ſaying, that it is not therefore reaſonable, 
becauſe pleaſant, but therefore pleaſant, becauſe 
reaſonable, and to be deſired for the Sake of the 
Pleaſure that attends it. Thus do his wiſe Epi- 
cureans, the beſt Moraliſts among the Ancients, 
as he calls them, clearly 'maintain the abſurd 
Doctrine he expreſsly condemns, Page 66 ; and 
therefore all the beſt Moraliſts but Grotins, and 
Dr. Clarke, are by his own contradictious Confeſ- 
ſion not on his Side. | 

And another good Moraliſt, whom he quotes 
on his Side, often ſays, expreſsly againft him, 
that the Mind approves or condemns itſelf, for ba- 
ving done «well, or ill, purely by its own Reflection 
upon its paſt Adlions, in which the Force of Conſci- 


4 Eſſay, p. 46. Note. Cumberland, p. 287, 
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ence conſiſts t, whereby it makes Laws to itſelf. This 
Conſcience is not any diſtin? Power or Senſe of 
the Mind, as Eyes, or Ears are of the Body, as 
he weakly imagines, b. 29. and vainly labours 
to confute, Chap. v. but it is the Effect of the 
Underſtanding and Will united, as Biſhop Cum- 
berland well expreſſes ite“; what the Underſtand- 


' Ing judges right, the Will muſt comply with, or 
; it will produce Remorſe, Contradiction, and Un- 
| eaſineſs in the Mind, which is the ſtrongeſt Ob- 


ligation, ſays Cumberland“. 

To avoid this he would inſinuate, page 44, 
that we have no ſure way of being directed to 
. what is right, either by Reaſon or Diſpoſition ; 
but all our Approbations and benevolent Affec- 
tions proceed from I know not what accidental 
Aſſociations. What! is there no ſuch Thing as 
right Reaſon? How then can we find out the, 

Will of God by it, page 5? Does a human Soul | 
ſerve only the ſame Purpoſe as the Life of a 
Tree, to keep the Body blooming and fair, 
and in the mean time leave us to be warped, 
and bent any way indifferently, according to the 
Impreſſions we receive? Is there nothing that 
Reaſon will aſſure us to be right, that we can 
ſafely reſt in, and muſt act upon? Why, it is @ 
Moral Law, or Maxim, page 73, that what God 
commands we are bound to obey ; but why is it ſo, 
but becauſe Reaſon of itſelf convinces us, either 
that God has a right to command us, or that 
he is wiſer, and more able to do us good than 
we are our ſelves, and by this Conviction, and 
inward Satisfaction of this ſpeculative Truth, de- 


Cumberland. p. 43, 94. Prolegom. S. iy. «» Cum- 
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termines us to act in Obedience to his Com- 


mands. So that all Obligation begins from this 


inward rational Conviction, which we ſhall be 
Self- condemned if we do not follow; and muſt 
ariſe after all from the Perception of the Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement of our Ideas, as the 
Author of the Defence well obſerves, and is what 
* Man of Senſe muſt at laſt have recourſe to, 
even in making God's Will itſelf obligatory =. 
And may not Reaſon convince us as well of o- 
ther Truths, and thereby induce us to act agreea- 
bly to them , enforce thoſe natural benevolent 
Diſpoſitions we have, (which this Writer and 
Hobbes deny us” ) and make us, if we conſi- 
Aer Mankind as we ought , diſpoſed to do no In- 
Juſtice but good to others * ? May it not convince us 
that we ought to treat others as we would be treated 
our ſelves, that like things are like things, 
and not to be treated as unlike ? This ſure is as 
true as that God is God, is wiſe and good, and 
will equally gain our Aſſent, and make us con- 
demn our ſelves if we act contrary to it. Away 
then with that fond Imagination of I know not 
what Aſſociations, the Cauſes, as he ſays, of 
diſintereſted Benevolence, which are only to Ac- 
count for unreaſonable and whimſical Affections , 
and not thoſe that are rational, and well-ground- 


ed; which would make the Diſpoſitions ac- 
quired by them neither good, nor —— b; — which 


* Efſay, p. 25. Hobbes de Cive. I. 1. A. 2. 
Eſſay. p. 35, 36, 40, 41. Cumberland, p. 72, 115. Plu- 
tarclis Conſol. ad Uxor. p. 608. Antoninus, L. x. S. 9. 
Ariſtot ad Nicom. L. 8. c. 1. Cudworth's Intell. Syſtem. 
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can never Account for the many Inſtances we 
have of diſintereſted Benevolence, ſince even in 
the Stoicks who made this Aſſociation as ſtrong as 
any Sect of Philoſophers, Nature was often too 


ſtrong for their Philoſophy © which can never 
ſolve that particular Diſpoſition of Humanity, 
which Men have to one another ; fince the cove- 
tous Man by his Aſſociation loves Paper as well 
as Money, if it 1s of equal value can ne- 
ver Account for the various Modes, and Degrees 
of Affection to one more than another, but only 
to Mankind in general, as the covetous Man 
loves all Money alike. And which laſtly 
could not be the way, by which Tully and. others, 
who ſpeak: ſo highly in Favour of diſintereſted 
Benevolence, acquired their Approbation of it ; 
ſince, as he owns, page 40, an Eſteem of Bene- 
volence got by this habitual Aſſociation, would make 
Men do good to others without Reference to them- 
ſelveß; — but Tully and other Authors allow 
us in equal Circumſtances 10 do good to our ſelves 
erat to others, a Demonſtration this that 
they did not acquire their Benevolence to others 
by ſuch an Aſſociation as would have carried 
them beyond any regard to themſelves ; but 
that Reaſon © only, not any hectical Diſorder 
of Mind, was the Rule; and Meaſure of their 
Regard both to themſelves, and others. And 
ſince theſe benevolent Affections are to be ac- 
quired by Reaſon, they are, ſays Cumberland, 
natural to Men, in ſpight of all the Examples 
of Malevolence that have appeared in the World 


© Sherlock on Providence, p 250. 4 Tully de Off. 
I. 3. c. 5. Puffendorf. B. 2. ch. 3. S. 15. 
© Tully de Off. L. 1. c. 4. Cumberland, p. 218. 
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whom this Writer would make Pattetns, and 
Standards of human Nature: — when himſelf 
owns they did not conſider Mankind as they ought *, 
---and they are in the Apoſtle's Deſcription—with- 
out Underſtanding, without natural Afﬀeftion, and 
therefore implacable and unmerciful i, | 1 
But to come to his grand Determination of the 


Value of Moral and Poſitive Duties, and to al- 


low him that the Obligation of both ariſes only 
from the Will of God, though his own Argu- 
ments have ſo fully proved the contrary ; let 
the Queſtion be as he ſtates it, p. 72': Whether 
fincere Obedience to God in poſitive Inſtances is not 
as valuable, as ſincere Obedience to God in moral In- 
ſtances ; and therefore whether poſitive, or moral 


Duties are to be preferred, when they ſtand in 


Competition, To find out this, Reaſon, as he ſays *, 
anuſt be called in to ſhew which is the Will of God 
in any Caſe, And' Reaſon muſt judge, in Caſes 
where there is no particular Direction, which is 
the Will of God (not from the Penalties annex- 
ed to the Breach of each Law, ſince the Penal- 
ties cannot take Place but in Circumſtances, where 
each is to be obſerved, and therefore cannot de- 
termine thoſe Circumſtances, but) by conſider- 
ing, as he well adds, What Importance each Law 
is of, what Streſs is laid upon it, what is the general 
End, and Deſign of it. If then the Matter of mo- 
ral Duties is preferable to the Matter of poſitive |, 
If moral Actions are ſo neceſſary Means of Happineſs 
in the preſent State of Things, that if God was not ts 
command them, he would fruſtrate his own Deſign ",— 


5 Eſſay, p. 31, 32. n Eſſay, p. 68, 36, 34. 
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If the uſe of Prayer and other poſitive Duties is only 
io keep up in Mens Minds, a Senſe of God and his 
Providence ", — If a Man may, and ought to prac- 
tiſe moral Duties with the ſame good Diſpoſitions, as 
he plainly ſuppoſes, p. 82: and expreſsly ſays, 
p. 6. then the Importance, the End and Deſign of 
moral Duties, is greater than the End and Deſign 
of poſitive; the Sum of Value on the moral Side 
is greater than the Sum of Value on the poſitive. 
And we have by moral Arithmetick the ſame Reaſon 
to conclude that God, who lays the greateſt 
Streſs, where there are the greateſt Reaſons, who 
foreknows all the .Effefls of Things, and muſt will 
them as he has made them, commands us to pre- 
fer moral to all other Duties, as that he commands 
us to practiſe moral at all. And therefore that 
when we bring our Gift to the Altar, we ought 
firſt to be reconciled to our Brethren, before we offer 
— FH 

Accordingly, if we Turn to our Bibles, as he 
directs, we ſhall find not one Inſtance of Perſons 
puniſhed for neglecting moral to do poſitive Du- 
ties; and if we turn to the Hiſtory of the Church, 
we ſhall find Examples of primitive Chriſtians 
that deferred Baptiſm to the Time of their 
Death, However indiſpenſably neceſſary it is, p. 75. 
or ordinarily neceſſary, p. 76. to Salvation, ſo that 
no Pretences of doing Good can be a ſufficient Excuſe 
for neglefting it. | | 
So ſenſible is he of the Juſtneſs of this Con- 
cluſion from his own Principles, that God's Will is 
to be learnt from the Reaſons, and End of a Law, 
that in page 82 Actions that are moſt ſer- 
viceable to Mankind are not moſt pleaſing to God 


* Eſſay, p. 76, 82. 0 Eſſay, p. 20. 
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on that Account, and to prove it, he ſi a__ the 


marterial part of moral Duty only to be done from 
bad Principles, which is not therefore ſo pleaſing 
to God as Poſitive Duties done from good ones. 
When in ſtaring the Queſtion himſelf, he ſuppo- 
ſed in both ſincere Obedience to the Will of God, 
and then enquired which was the moſt valu- 
able v. | 

The groſs Calumny he would fix upon his Ad- 
verſaries, p. 70, 71. as if their Principles fa- 
voured Infidelity, and would make Chriſtianity 
unfit, and improper, at preſent, becauſe it was 
not always fit, and the abſolute Fitneſs of Things is, 
he thinks, not to be altered by any Change of Cir- 
cumſtances ; himſelf has confuted by another Con- 
tradition, p. 54. —— The Circumſtances of Things 
changing, change the very Nature of the Action from 
Good to Evil, or vice verſa; as all his Adverſa- 
ries have often ſaid in the Caſe of Abrabam par- 
ticularly; and whick is indeed the fundamental 
Principle of all their Morality. 

In the ſame Manner would he have con- 
futed the Charge he has brought againſt one 
of his Adverſaries, of miſrepreſenting Bingbam's 
Meaning, had he not carefully ſuppreſſed part 
of his Senſe. To prove that Bingham ſays, as 
his Principal had repreſented him, that the An- 
tients looked upon the Euchariſt, as à real Con- 
veyance of Pardon from God, and not, according 
to Comparative Excellence, as a Form of Church 
Abſolution only: He quotes him thus The 
Stewards of Chriſt's Myſteries were always ſup- 
poſed to have the miniſterial Power of conveying 
Remiſſion of Sins to Men by the Adminiſtration of 


? Eſſay, p. 72. 
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Baptiſm —— but we hear nothing of what fol- 
Jows and ſo far as they were entruſted with 
the Adminiſtration of it, ſo far had they Power to 
bind, and to looſe, to admit the Worthy into the 
Church, and keep the Unworthy out of it, that is, 
in a miniſterial Way to remit Men's Sins. 
Again, as to the Euchariſt he ſays This had 
ſome relation to penitential Diſcipline, but did not. 
folely belong to it, for it. was given to all baptized 
erſons, who never fell under penitential Diſcipline, 
as well as to thoſe who lapſed, and were reſtored to 
Communion again, and in both reſpefts it was cal- 
lid the 2 ie the Perfection or Conſummation of 
4 Chriſtian. So far our Author is willing 
Bingbam ſhould be heard, and then comes 
ho can ſay ? But before any body can fay 
any thing ſafely of the Caſe, he muſt hear what 
Bingham has to ſay further —— To thoſe who ne- 
wer fell under ſuch Sins, adds he, as required a 
publick Penance, it was an Abſolution for leſſer 
Sins, which were called venial, or Sins of daily In- 
curſion; and to Penitents who "lapſed, it was an 
Abſolution of the greater Sins for which they had 
fallen under Cenſure * ;, and this Abſolution by the 
Eychariſt was given to the Penitent to reſtore him 
to the Communion of the. Aliar, to declare that he 
Was in the Communion of the Church, and in favour 
with God, as far as human Underſtanding could 
judge and if any one had not the Eucha- 
riſt as a declaratory Sign of perfect Abſolution 
before Death, Oblations were allowed to be 
made for him afterwards to declare it. And 
now let the Reader ſay on which Side, a Comment 
to underſtand Bingham, or Honeſty to repreſent him 


« Bingham. Vol. 2. p. B. 19. ch. 1. S. 2, 3. p. 238, 240. 
' Ibid. p. 251. S. 4, 6. \ 1bid. p. B. 2. ch. 19. S. 11, 
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truly is wanting, Who can ſay that the Au- 
thor of the Supplement has not ſhewn his Judge- 
ment in deſpiſing the Charge of Miſrepreſenta- 
tion in this, and the other few Authorities he has 
produced; and employing another (that can 
face any Thing out for him, can affirm, in direct 
Contradiction to his own Words, that he never 
ſaid, that moral Duties are rather to be conſidered as 
Means to an End) to juſtify or diſguiſe one of 
them as he has done, rather than be put to the 
Trouble of repeating or retracting the Blunder 
himſelf. | 
From the Confeſſion then which I have 
thus extorted from the Adverſary both of the 
Juſtneſs of the Arguments, and the Truth of 
the Charges brought againſt him, which he can- 
not contradict, without contradicting himſelf in 
many notorious Inſtances ; I conclude that there 
is an immutable Fitneſs and Relation in Things inde- 
8 on, and previous to the Will of God a- 
out them, which ariſes from the neceſſary A- 
oreemerit of the Terms in a Propoſition, and the 
Ideas they expreſs; on which all Morality muſt 
* be founded, and from which all Obligation muſt 
ariſe : Which is not therefore fit, becauſe neceſ- 
ſary to promote publick Good, no more than 
it is fit that twice two ſhould be equal to four, 
becauſe it is neceſſary to make out an Account, 
or Demonſtration; but it therefore promotes 
common Good, becauſe it is fit in itſelf ; there- 
fore the Equality of twice two to four makes out 
a Demonſtration ; becauſe it is in itſelf neceſſary. 
He that would further know what this Fitneſs is, 
let him conſult the uncorrupted Dictates of his 
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own Mind, when ſuch Propoſitions are propoſed 
to him; he that would have it explained in 
Words, let him firſt explain what is Tru#b ; the firſt 
Principles of both are apparent in themſelves ; — 
and if any one will oppoſe or contradict ſuch ſelf-evident 
Truths, it will not be eaſy to find Arguments ſufſi- 
cient to convinte him; and yet this notwnthſtanding 


ought not to be imputed to any Inability in the Tea- 


cher, nor to any Strength of Wit in the Denyer, but 
only to à certain dead Inſenſibility and uad in 
bim v. 


5 Arrian. Epictet. I. 3. c. 5. 
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